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AUSTERITY FOR SOCIALISM 


Tue honeymoon period is over. Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Lyttelton and other Conservative members 
of the Government are not yet used to seeing 
other very competent persons, drawn from the 
tanks of the common people, expounding politics 
from the Treasury Bench and rebuking them with 
the authority of office. At long last Labour, which 
has been broadly right about home and foreign 
affairs for the last ten years, has its chance to 
govern. Mr. Morrison’s speech on Tuesday was 
a “bold, decisive and sensible” statement of 
Labour’s domestic policy. The keynote was the 
refusal to repeat the errors of 1918, from which ' 
Britain never recovered. If Mr. Lyttelton and 
Lord Beaverbrook had their way, we should follow 
the example of the United States, abolish controls 
and let “free enterprise”? run riot. The result 
in sight already in the United States is admitted 
to be an unemployment figure of eight millions or 
more within the next few months. Britain cannot 
afford to run such risks even of “ transitional ” 
unemployment and waste. To do so, as Mr. 
Morrison said, might give us a “ brighter London” 
for eighteen months, with a totally ruinous bill 
to pay at the end of it. The unexpectedly early 
end of the Japanese war will help financially ; 
the saving will reduce the estimated deficit of 
£2,300,000,000 in the current year. But Mr, 
Dalton did right to counter the unscrupulous 
propaganda of the millionaire press that taxation 
can be considerably reduced ; there can, in fact, 
be no extravagant ’’ relief in the autumn Budget. 
Nor, in view of the world shortage of food, coal 
and of all commodities, can we expect an easier 
living standard during the coming winter. Sir 
Stafford Cripps honestly told us that our clothing 
coupons will have to last longer; there will be 
less sugar for commercial use; and we have to 
face a long period of retained controls. 

All this would be sour reading if put forward 
without a constructive policy.. But Mr. Morrison 
was not content with “ austerity.” On’ the 


contrary, we have to continue wartime discipline 
just because we are determined to have a better 
standard of life and an England based on social. 
justice in the future. The Government aims at a| 


Britain which combines Socialist planning with 
freedom, and it was refreshing to hear plainly 
stated the truth that “‘ freedom ”’ in the capitalist 
world commonly means economic bondage of the 
majority. Social services are not relief or charity 
measures ; they are part of an intelligent economy. 
We are saving not only to make ourselves 
financially stable, but to build better in the 
future.. All over the country people say: “If 
you could spend {14,000,000 a day on war, why 
should you be restricted in your expenditure on 
peace?” The. answer is that our expenditure 
during the war was only half covered by taxation. 
We have atcumulated at home an enormous debt 
to holders of State I.0.U.s, and we owe large 
sums abroad. If we are to avoid an inflationary 
scramble for scarce goods, and to make the kind 
of attack on poverty that the Labour Government 
has promised, we can only do so by going without 
many luxuries and seeing that no one goes with- 
out the necessities. The alternatives are to let 
things rip until we bust, or by planning and fore- 
sight to share scarcity fairly now so that we can 
share abundance equally in the future, 


The Ethics of Uranium 


The Government has done well to appoint an 
Advisory Committee to study the uses of atomic 
energy, both on the technical side and in the 
realm of policy. Sir John Anderson should make 
a good chairman. He has spoken on this subject 
with a deep sense of responsibility; he has had 
a scientific training and he was in charge of this 
enterprise from the start. The other members, 
scientists, soldiers and civil servants, are in their 
proper places. If we have a criticism, it is that 
at least one non-technical member of the Com- 
mittee should have been familiar with the 
Socialist approach to this question, which is as 
vital for the industrial uses of atomic energy as 
for the problem_of peace. In so far as we can 
form any estimate of public opinion, it is ovér- 
whelmingly against any attempt on the part of 
the English-speaking Powers to monopolise this 


discovery in their own interests. The monopoly, 


) 


‘ 


as Sir James Chadwick has warned us, could Jast 
only for a few years. If competition starts, it 
threatens all human life with destruction. The 
problem before us, as Mr. Winant has insisted, 
is now one of morals. Each ally in the war 
** put everything it had into a common pool:... 
if we arc to survive we must carry that idea into 
the future.”? But what in detail should this mean ? 
First that the formulz of the atomic bomb should 
be emtrusted to the Chiefs of Staff of the Security 
Council, and that the international scientific team 
concerned with research and manufacture should 
work under its direction. Secondly, it must 
control both the sources of supply of the essential 
materials and the location of the necessary plant. 
From this we shall have to go on to evolve from 
the rudimentary sketch of the San Francisco 
Charter an adequate machinery of World Govern- 
ment which will have to include an organic Inter- 
national Police Force. 


Slow Motion in the Far East 


Save in one particular, Far Eastern moves 
since the Japanese acceptance of the Potsdam 
ultimatum have had about them the quality 
of a tantalising slow-motion film. In the Russian 
theatre there has been no lack of speed: the 
three-pronged invasion of Manchuria by the Red 
Army has swept forward to Mukden and Harbin ; 
and the Japanese Kwantung Army (as a result, 
it may be, to some extent of successful Communist 
propaganda) has been to all intents and purnoses 
liquidated... Elsewhere there is much still to be 
cleared up in an obscure situation. British forces 
are about to re-occupy Hongkong—an enclave in 
China whose future disposal will be the subject, 
we presume, of negotiations with the Chungking 
Government—but there is no sign of any Japanese 
surrender on the Burma front. As for Japan 
itself, it is mow announced that, following the 
Manila parleys, General MacArthur will begin 
landing occupation forces at the beginning of 
next week; but it is not yet clear what their 
reception will be, or how widely the scope of 
occupation will be extended. Japenese broadcasts 


118 


are.still talking about the ‘‘ undefeated z Japanese 
army and the i ition of a» ““non- 
fraternisation tule ’’ on the ulation, ‘The 
disquiet felt in p Bos and New the 
apparent readiness of the United States to 

the continuance of Hiro 


the industrial economy of Japan must be sustained. 
Liberal opinion, indeed, throughout the world is 


seriously concerned to know what the relations: 


ere going to be between the American Supreme 
Commander and the Japanese Governmept, of 
which the present Vice-Premier, Prince Konoye, 
concluded the military alliance with Germany 
and Italy, launched, as Prime Minister, the war 
on China, and condoned the stripping of British 
subjects in Tientsin. Is he to remain in office, 
or with him the Foreign Secretary, Shigemitsu, 
the friend of Hitler and Mussolini ? 


The End of Lend-Lease 


President of a country which Mr. Roosevelt 
temporarily pulled twenty years ahead of its 
political development, and which is now set on 
the speediest possible reversion to rugged indi- 
vidualism-—with every control save those on a 
few scarce materials swept away overnight—Mr. 
Truman has found it politically expedient not to 
await the reassembly of Congress but to wind-up 
Lend-Lease forthwith. Following the articles in 
the New York Times by Mr. Arthur Krock, who 
recently summed up the attitude of American 
Conservatives as one of point-blank refusal “ to 


underwrite State Socialism in Britain,” this 
decision suggests unmistakably that further 


credits from the U.S.A. to this, or any other 
European country, will have “ strings on them.” 
Indeed, Mr. Crowley, Federal Economic 
Administrator, has hinted broadly that any further 
long-term credits to Britain—either for purchase 
of U.S. goods or (a more urgent need) to enable 
us to unfreeze part of the £3,500 millions held 
by our creditors in “ blocked ” sterling balances— 
will depend on “ negotiations.’ The difficulty 
of satisfying, in such negotiations, America’s 
objection to any defensive tariffs round the 
sterling area doubtless accounted for Mr. Dalton’s 
reticence over the Bretton Woods agreement in 
his speech on Tuesday. Fortunately for us, 
we need not attach too much importance to Mr. 
Lyttelton’s thesis that we ate economically the 
prisoner of the U.S.A. If America is to succeed 
in “ exporting ”’ any part of her future unemploy- 
ment, she must trade with the sterling area ; and it 
must, therefore, be a going concern. 


Socialism and Finance 


It was as a circumspect and practical ‘Chan- 
cellor, with his feet well on the ground, that Mr. 
Dalton outlined to Parliament on Tuesday the 
means whereby he hopes to make finance the 
servant of social reconstruction. First, he placed 
the nationalisation of the Bank of England in its 
correct perspective : the change might not make 
much practical difference, and the Treasury would 
not interfere obstructively in the day-to-day work 
of an institution over which Lord Catto would 
continue during a transition period to preside ; 
but the important point would now be firmly 
established by Statute that control of central 
banking policy is vested in the Government, 
instead of depending, as hitherto, on the con- 
tinuance of “ friendly relationships” between a 


Bank theoretically controlled by stockholders and | 


the Treasury. Next, Mr. Dalton sketched, with 
as much precision as could at this stage be 
expected, his policy with regard to monetary rates 
and the control of capital investment. Emphasis- 
ing rightly the imperative need to have housing 
and other major capital works financed at low 
interest rates, he pointed to “cheap money” 
(with adequate controls against inflation) as the 
obvious target; but he said nothing to- indicate 
whether he has in mind a revision of the general 
Structure of interest rates—a bold move on the 


’s- monarchy has been _ 
well expressed by Mr. Evatt, and it will not be 
relieved by recent American Press imsistence that — 





¢ n Le ey 
scope of fun 





¢ prop posed system of controls an 
aid be permanent ; but the precis 
tions of the projected Nationa 
Investment Board has not yet (we + 2 rake 
shape in the Chancellor’s mind. ~ Dalton 
seemed to be alive to the danger 2 2 excessive 
bureaucratic control over the financing of proj 
in ‘the ‘large sector of Britain’s economy r 
in the hands of private enterprise; but he 
say whether the Investment Board will caiirol 
simply new capital offers to the public or will 
extend its “purview to cover the raising of* 
loans by existing enterprises from the banks or 
investment corporations. Nor did he throw any 
light ‘on the question whether the Board would 
steps to stimulate investment in a depression. 






Banking on Mr. Bevan 


Conscious as he must be that popular judgment 
of the Government’s performance will depend, 
first and foremost, on its success in getting 
enough houses built expeditiously, the Prime 
Minister is banking heavily on Mr. Bevan. The 
Minister of Health, according to Mr. Green- 
wood’s statement in the House last Friday, is to 
have undivided responsibility for housing policy. 
The Minister of Works will have the function of 
controlling Supply—materials, prefabricated units 
and components—for the building industry, and 
the Minister of Town and Country Planning will 
have a role so far indefinite. Mr, Greenwood - 
defended the Cabinet’s decision to defer the 
establishment of an overall Housing and Planning 
Ministry on the ground that the change would 
entail legislation and ‘‘ more inter-Departmental 
confusion and delay.’’. However that may be— 
and for our part we afte convinced that Housing 
and Planning policy must ultimately be amalga- 
mated in a single Ministry—the immediate result 
is that the Minister of Health will be faced simul- 
taneously with two major tasks. For, housing 
apart, he will be engrossed in the difficult and 
intricate job of giving shape to a genuine national 
medical service. The Government is rightly 
repudiating the behind-the-scenes concessions 
made by Mr. Willink to reactionary elements in 
the B.M.A. and is “ going back to the White 
Paper.”” This was what the electorate expected ; 
but it means that Mr. Willink’s successor will 
have to start negotiations de novo with the doctors, 
and on his ability to persuade them to co-operate 
the success of the service must ultimately depend. 
Even with social insurance legislation postponed 
until next year, Mr. Bevan has his plate full. 


Housing Policy 


Having inherited from his predecessors a pretty 
meagre housing legacy—the best item being the 
acquisition of 230,000 “ permanent” sites—Mr. 
Bevan can justifiably ask for time to feel his way 
before announcing a cut-and-dried housing plan. 
Certainly no more than a shadowy outline of 
policy was given hy Mr. Greenwood. He pro- 
duced some negatives : neither licence nor subsidy 
will be granted for the construction of middle- 
class houses for sale, so long as the people’s more 
urgent needs are unsatisfied. Further, there 
is to be no delay in developing more extensive 


factory production of components, and no undue 
/tenderness to the 


“wasteful and extravagant 
cost-plus system of contracts.”’ But we have yet 
to learn the means which the Minister of Health 
proposes to see that houses are built in the right 
places, that they conform to sound standards of 
density and cubic size, that costs of materials are 
reduced and, above all, that the available labour 
force is rapidly augmented. A large Building 
Loan, no matter how low the rate of interest, will 
not produce houses quickly unless Mr. Bevan 
succeeds in extracting from the Services the 
draughtsmen, quantity surveyors and similar 
skilled personnel whose absence is still crippling 
the preliminary planning of focal authorities. 
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Greece Before. tions | 

he recent shuffle of Ministers has made very 
It ence to the or behaviou 
of the Voulgaris Cabinet and has dong nothing 


to answer the widespread demand in Greece fo: 
ie tative administration to conduct the 
el Thé first result has been an official 
Communist refusal to participate in them—, 
lead which has apparently been followed by the 
Liberals.and other,E.A.M. groups. The Soviet 
ballot i against Sharing in the supervision of the 

t is regrettable. It appears from Tzvestia tha 
it arises from a desire to reject a precedent whose 
‘application to other Balkan countries is not de- 
sited.by the U.S.S.R. The Russians also ques- 
tion whether formal supervision of the polls is 
sufficient.to.secure a fair election. For the British 
Government, that is the problem that must be 
faced. The Royalist excesses—which still con- 
tinue—are but one aspect of it. There is also 
the more subtle propaganda. that. Allied friend- 
ship and UNRRA help depend on a decisive vote 
against E.A.M. Mr, Eden repudiated this sug- 
gestion months ago, but as it is still apparently 
being made even by British officers in Greece 
as well as by royalist propagandists, the British 
Government would do well to make a plain state- 
ment and see that it is circulated throughout 
Greece. Finally, there is the continued imprison- 
ment under appalling conditions and—for the 
lucky ones—trial, of thousands of E.L.A.S. parti- 
sans and political prisoners. Mr. Bevin has ex- 
pressed the hope that an amnesty will be 
granted and the prisons emptied. We hope that 
the visit of the Regent will be an opportunity for 
Mr. Bevin to insist on the restoration of more 
democratic conditions. 





PARLIAMENT: Down to Business 
Wednesday 


Tu debate .on the King’s Speech started with 
the Leader of H.M. Opposition cooing cherubicall; 
at the Prime Minister. It ended with Mr. Churchill 
snarling at Mr. Morrison that he had no right to tal} 
about patriotism. The House had got down to business 
But the ceremonies of last week had their import: 
ance. Mr. Attlee was quite rightly determined that 
the new Labour Government should omit not on 
tittle of the traditional procedure, and that it shoul 
be firmly anchored to the institution of monarch; 
which “ worked out through long years of constitv- 
tional development, protects us from many of thos 
troubles which we have seen arise in many countries.” 
If our trampings between St. Stephen’s Hall, St. 
Margaret’s and the two Chambers have embarrasse/ 
Mr. Churchill’s plan for catching us out introducing 
“ Left-wing tyranny,” the time has been well spent. 
The first day of the debate still conformed to th 
mood of VJ. celebrations. Mr. Churchill from th 
Opposition front bench began by giving the last o 
his Prime Ministerial war reports. “Then, turnin; 
to home affairs, he proved that, unlike Mr. Eden- 
who was curiously ill at ease at the Despatch Box- 
he still stands in a class by himself as a parliamentarian 
Mr. Attlee did not attempt to compete with thes 
exquisite verbal pirouettes. Completely self-pos- 
sessed, he contented himself with an austere an(& 
completely competent statement of policy. The firs 
breeze blew up late that evening over Mr. Morrison’ 
motion to take all private members’ time. Sir Alan 
Herbert, Mr. Pickthorn and Mr. W. J. Brown did 
their rumbustious turns as expected. They wer 
neatly answered by Mr. Paton in an impromptu 
mgaiden speech. But Mr. Churchill gave a hint o! 
more serious opposition to come when he got up to 
state, quite irrelevantly, that Mr. Morrison’s further 
proposal to appoint a select committee on parlia- 
mentary procedure confirmed his prediction “ that 
one of the earliest acts of a Socialist majority would 
be to cramp and fetter discussion .”. . because o/ 
their dictatorial skin which is in the nature of the 
Party.” In the first Division which then followed 
the Liberal Party split. 
Friday began a little dully.. Mr. Butler was heavily 
facetious. A number of new Members delivered 





competent maiden speeches and then Mr. Greenwood 
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cose to speak on housing: Despite his accomplished 
manner, he could not prevent the Tories from scoring 
points on the Government’s failure to create. a 


Ministry of Housing. Sisice Mr. Bevan did not 


this discussion petered out. 
It looked at first as though Monday was going 
to be equally uneventful. Mr. Bevin disposed so 


conscientiously of the idea that he took his cue from 


Professor Laski that Mr. Eden could only say “I 
agree”’ at inordinate length; and Brig. Maclean, 
one of the. Tories’ brightest hopes, flopped badly. 
Maiden speeches from the Labour back benches 
provided all the constructive criticism. | Major 
Wilkes, Mr. Callaghan, and Mr, Platts+Mills were 
admirably factual, and Mr. Michael Foot proved 
that the House still likes a first-rate verbal pamphleteer. 
Mr. Noel-Baker wiscly diverted attention from the 
critics behind him by appealing to the Greek people 
for discipline. 

Tuesday’s discussion of fimance started quietly. 
Mr. Lyttelton was injudiciously worried about 
American dollars. Hugh Gaitskell made the best 
of many excellent Labour speeches, a model of 
modest competence. Then the Tory benches began 


to fill as the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to tell 
them what would happen to their investments. This 
was no longer ceremonial but the real thing. Mr. 
Churchill kept bobbing up and down, trying to 
extract further information. He got it. The Invest- 
ment Board is not a temporary but a permanent 
measure of Socialism. The Tory backbenchers 
fidgeted and then expounded their pained surprise 
at inordinaté length. 

Finally, Mr, Morrison rose to wind up. The 
House roared with laughter as he slowly read aloud 
Mr. -Churchill’s parliamentary statement on the 
nationalisation of the Bank of England and his election 
warning that it would cost every small investor his 
last penny. Then Mr. Morrison turned on Mr. 
Lyttelton and rebuked him se stingingly that Mr. 
Churchill was roused to plain rudeness, How could 
the Cockney son of a policeman talk in such a way 
to a captain of industry! For the first time, the House 
was feeling what it means to have a Labour Govern- 
ment. Up till then, the Labour front bench lad 
been content to display competence. Mr. Morrison 
showed that it had the power of leadership as well. 

PHINEAS 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE 


It is not surprising that Mr. Bevin’s first speech 
on foreign policy was greeted with some enthusi- 
asm from the Opposition and received in silence 
by his own supporters. The Tories, who had 
whipped themselves into a state of nervous appre- 
hension about Professor Laski’s recent statements 
on Socialist policy, were confronted with a sober 
and cautious announcement which expressly re- 
affirmed the continuity of Mr. Bevin’s policy with 
that of Mr, Eden, and associated this country with 
U.S. State Department protests against “Left- 
wing dictatorship” in the Balkans. Not un- 
naturally, Tory comments were limited to sur- 
prised expressions of relief, and the task of criti- 
cism was left entirely to the Labour benches. 
That this criticism was both well-informed and 
constructive augurs well for the future; that it was 
contributed by Socialist backbenchers is not sur- 
prising. For the trouble in the past has been, 
not so much that Tory policy was bad but that it 
did not really exist. Mr. Churchill’s and Mr. 
Eden’s foreign, policy was concocted of nineteenth 
century tradition, reluctantly and spasmodically 
modified by attention to twentieth century facts. 
Personal prejudices and antiquated notions were 
mingled with compromises on principle and 
ad hoc decisions. It was a foreign policy 
adorned with plenty of noble phrases, but lacking 
a workable philosophy to bind it together. 

In this first statement of Mr. Bevin’s we can 
perceive the beginning of such a philosophy, ex- 
pressed with that blend of business sense and the 
big idea which is typical of the new Foreign 
Secretary. He has not yet found the solution, 
but he is feeling his way towards it. Mf. Bevin 
realises that British policy is limited by two fac- 
tors—the American control of the technological 
processes concerned with the production of the 
atomic bomb, and the complete dependence dur- 
ing this transition period of Britain’s economy on 
American financial aid. He knows that, if we 
are to avoid becoming a mere appendage of 
American capitalism, we must do everything to 
restore the purchasing power and the wage stan- 
dards of Europe, and we must form with the 
peoples of Europe a common market, big enough 
to enable us to stand up together to the export 
drive which American business is already plan- 
ning in the near future. He knows, lastly, that 
in seeking to create this common European mar- 
ket, he must avoid antagonising America, whose 
financial aid we need, and that we must work with 
Russia, ever suspicious of plans for an anti- 
Bolshevik bloc. This is the framework of hard, 
unalterable fact, within ‘which a  Social- 
Democratic foreign policy—for that is what any 
policy of Mr. Bevin’s will be—has to be con- 
structed. . 

Mr. Bevin rightly emphasised that the para- 
mount task this year—and for that. matter, for 


several years—is the job of economic reconstruc- 
tion. Behind, and largely conditioning, the 
political struggle for power in every European 
country, lie the problems of coal, transport and 
food. If we wish to win the support of Europe, 
that will be accomplished, not by speeches, but by 
Mr, Shinwell and the miners of Gréat Britain. 
British coal is the best ambassador of social demo- 
cracy in every country. The restoration of demo- 
cratic liberties and constitutional rights will 
remain an empty phrase, so long as millions 
shiver and starve, and the few lorries and trains 
available are used to transport hither and thither 
millions of displaced persons and expelled Ger- 
mans. Mr. Noel-Baker gave good news indeed 
when he announced that the political differences 
which had stultified the efforts to form the Euro- 
pean Transport Commission had now been 
removed, and that the Commission would soon 
be in active operation. For this is the first of 
those functional pan-European organisations on 
which alone a United Europe can be built. It 
has long been the thesis of this journal that the 
most hopeful road to co-operation between Russia 
and the West is through learning the habit of 
working together on technical jobs where we 
speak the same language and have a common 
interest. 

The contribution of this country to the material 
reconstruction of Europe must inevitably be 
severely limited. We have given food in the 
past, but it is obvious that our rations cannot be 
substantially reduced in the coming winter. Our 
factories, converted to peacetime production, can, 
and should, supply some of the tractors, lorries 
and locomotives which are so desperately needed. 
But for years to come very little return can be 
expected from Europe, either in cash or in kind. 
The goods must be delivered on credit, and we 
have no credit to offer. Lend-Lease is coming to 
an end this week, and our ability to help Europe 
depends on the readiness of America to extend 
credits to us. It is clear—for the Americans 
seldom permit sentiment to affect business—that 
American credits will not be forthcoming if they 
are to be employed for the formation of a 
Western-European bloc, organised to exclude 
American goods. On the other hand, America 
cannot afford to let Britain and Western Europe 
go down in financial ruin. A delicate balance 
must be struck, and it will need all Mr. Bevin’s 
negotiating skill to retain American goodwill, 
and at the same time to prevent us from becoming 
a partner (very junior) in an Anglo-American 
bloc. 

There is a danger that certain passages of his 
speech will be interpreted as a sign that he has 
already given way unduly to American pressure. 
Was it really necessary to identify ourselves with 
the American protests against the political set-up 
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in Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary, and to vie 
with Mr. Byrnes in formalistic adherences to par- 
liamentary democracy as a universal panacea? In 
Bulgaria and Rumania it is very near hypocrisy 
to talk ‘about the restoration of parliamentary 
government. These countries have never had 
parliamentary government or even judicial and 
civil liberty. The choice here, now and for some 
time to come, is between a veiled dictatorship of 
the Left and a naked dictatorship of the Right. 
Mr. Bevin is justified, of course, in asserting 
our right to criticise Soviet policy; but let that 
criticism be realistic. British complaints about 
Russian policy in the Balkans have neither more 
nor less utility than Russian complaints about 
British policy in India or Burma. If we wish to 
criticise, we should surely state that any elections 
in Bulgaria or Rumania must be a farce, and that 
it would be preferable for their Governments to 
call themselves what they really are—revolution- 
ary dictatorships. Once we accept this position, 
another conclusion follows. Judged by the stan- 
dard of political and civil liberties, they are as 
ruthless as their Fascist predecessors. But 
judged by their social and economic achieve- 
ments, they are infinitely superior, The Ruman- 
ian Government, for instance, is most certainly 
not representative. But it has accomplished a 
measure of land reform, and it has transformed 
the situation in Transylvania, by according the 
newly acquired Hungarian minority full rights 
of citizenship. Such acts of statesmanship should 
surely be taken into account in deciding the ques- 
tion of diplomatic recognition. 

A rather different criticism applies to Mr. 
Bevin’s. refusal to recognise the Hungarian 
Government. It includes representatives of 
all the .major parties. It excludes Fascists, and 
it does not include Count Bethlen. But it cannot 
surely have been Mr. Bevin’s intention to suggest 
that the test of Hungary’s adherence to democracy 
would be the inclusion in the Government of 
members of the old Magyar ruling class that has 
made Hungary a centre of reactionary intrigue for 
twenty-five years and a willing part of the Axis 
during the war? If Labour’s foreign policy is not 
to be grievously misunderstood, Mr. Bevin should 
amplify his statement at an early date and modify 
an hostility which is bound to dismay good demo- 
crats, not only in Hungary but throughout South- 
Eastern Europe. 

Nor were Mr. Bevin’s statements about Greece 
by any means reassuring. Here, too, he showed 
a tendency to interpret what is still a revolutionary 
situation according to the standards of a long 
established democracy such as Britain enjoys. 
Despite Allied supervision, it is difficult to believe 
that elections held under the Voulgaris Govern- 
ment will do credit to those principles of parlia- 
mentary democracy for which Mr. Bevin stands. 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in form- 
ing his judgment on the Greek situation, Mr. 
Btvin has not had available to him all the essen- 
tial information. That was clearly the view of 
some sober critics like Major Lyall Wilkes, the 
Labour Member for Newcastle Central, who 
spoke with the authority of personal experience. 

We stated earlier that Mr. Bevin was still feel- 
ing his way towards a consistent philosophy. At 
present, there is an obvious gap between the 
economic and the political principles on which his 
policy is based. If, as he rightly stressed, the 
economic factor is the basic factor; if, without 
economic—and indeed Socialist—reconstruction, 
political liberty remains a mere phrase; then it is 
surely essential to realise that the frontiers of par- 
liamentary democracy—at least for some years 
to come—do not stretch beyond Prague and 
Vienna. It is only in Western Europe that we 
can hope to see the restoration of parliamentary 
government and the building of Social Demo- 
racy in the immediate future. Here both Mr. 
Bevin’s economics and his politics make sense. 
But in South-Eastern Europe his political formal- 
ism is in danger, not only of antagonising Russia, 
but of obstructing that economic and social 
reconstruction which he agrees is the prime 
necessity. 
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REPORT FROM. YUGOSLAVIA 
(By Cable). 


Yucostavia is celebrating the end of the war - 


resolutions and laws now being 

capital. Candour compels me to 
Yugoslav definition fails to accord with any of 
eraser eat — seperti 
of Western liberalism. The democracy which 
the Tito regime is instituting has, even in theory, 
an intolerance and exclusiveness which limit 
its application. And in practice, at least until 
now, Partisan Yugoslavia has been ruled with a 
severity and arbitrariness which are inconsistent 
with civic liberty and government by consulta- 
tion with the majority. But candour also compels 
me to point out that Yugoslavia’s tradition of 
dictatorship and politics by violence makes any 
democratic innovation a slow process demanding 
courage. Considering their grievances before 
the war and during the Occupation, and their in- 
stinctive desire for strong defences against a 
possible counter-revolution, the men who created 
Partisan Yugoslavia are perhaps now being as 
liberal as they dare. A survey of current achieve- 
ments will demonstrate that this has been the 
most constructive fortnight since liberation was 
complete. 

Up to the time of writing, Marshal Tito has 
delivered two major addresses which shut the 
door on the Royal House of Karageorgevitch 
and established Yugoslavia’s need for intensive 
national rehabilitation with the aid of reparations 
and of the Allies. These declarations by the 
Marshal were quickly followed by King Peter’s 
abortive attempt to abolish the Regency, and 
by the disclosure that the Belgrade Govern- 
ment will soon request a seat on the Allied 
Reparations Commission for the adjudication 
of its claim for sixty-one billion dollars war 
damage. 

A general amnesty and reprieve was issued for 
numerous categories of minor collaborationists, 
arrested or under threat of prosecution for anti- 
partisan activities during the Occupation. Already 
many gaols have been opened for the release of 
thousands who were led by compulsion or con- 
fusion to work for the enemy. Many thousands 
more have been relieved from the threat of arrest 
by O.Z.N.A., the secret police agency which 
quaintly denotes ‘‘ Department for the Pro- 
tection of People.’’ However, the amnesty care- 
fully excluded émigré politicians and war criminals, 
ameng the latter being all higher officials of the 
Croat terrorist Ustasht, of Serbian Chetniks, of 
quisling special police, of the Kulturbund and 
of the Gestapo. 

One morning last week a firing squad executed 
seven aides of the Chetnik leader Mihailo- 
vitch, who were condemned a week ago for 


collaboration and for participation in the murder . 


of partisans. The defendants were permitted 
to present their case to the nation via the broad- 
cast of the full proceedings from the court-room, 
and eighteen of twenty-five accused received 
sentences of imprisonment instead of the death 
penalty. 

Apart from confirming further the bestiality 
of the civil war during the Occupation, the 
evidence of the defendants and eye-witnesses 
in this recent treason trial demonstrated that 
Mihailovitch was not the victim of his subordinates 
~—as his apologists always maintained—but was 
himself the prime mover in the policy of 
intimate co-operation with the invaders, abandon- 
ing resistance against them in order to wage, 
side by side with the Germans, a war 
of annihilation against the Partisans. He ac- 
cepted regular pay and arms from the Italians, 
collaborated with the Neditch Government and 
established liaison with Hungarian and Bul- 
garian reactionaries as well as the pro-Fascist 


E:DE.S: forces »of | Napoleon Zervasin Greece 
andthe: anti-Partisan:militia of Jaffer Devavin ° 
Albania. 


' During: this evenhtits Gocouiat the censorship 
on outgoing press enplatns See, 
‘countty in Central 


protiesiohahdAdmujaity. Sods oe be 
ever, that this’ startling proof of the regime’s 
growing self-confidence will not be weakened 


among Yugoslav peoples, and calls for a far- 
reaching social welfare programme. It calls also 
for brotherhood with the 
ing of friendly 
connections with Britain, the United States and 
France.”” It comes out squarely for a democratic 
republic, with freedom of the press, public 
assembly and the ballot; yet it yields to the 
temper of the times oe that the 
“enemies of democracy s be deprived of 
democratic rights.”’ 

Great strides have been made by AVNOJ 
(Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation), 
which has developed from the Resistance Com- 
pens ot the early days of Occupation into an 

wartime Assembly, This week, 
AVNO] Formally changed its name into that of 
the. Provisional Parliament (Skupshtina). The 
current Session is being attended by a hundred 
and eighteen new deputies, of whom thirty-six 
belonged to the last regularly elected Skupshtina 
of 1938. It is not yet known how representative 
ee new deputies are of groups outside the 
le’s Front—the coalition of parties which 
olds power in this country—but their admission 
into the Parliament is at least a commendable 
attempt to give some effect to the Yalta decision 
about the broadening of government along demo- 
cratic lines. The Plenum and Committees of the 
new Parliament have been working hard at the 
task of preparing the country for the October 
elections which will choose a Constituent 
Assembly. An analysis of the legislation shows 
a revolutionary contrast with the showing of the 
old regime. 

While Committees have been ironing out 
projects for submission to the Plenum, Parliament 
itself has already passed a basic Bill on which the 
whole of impending legislation will rest—the 
law establishing electoral lists. For the first time 
in Yugoslav history, women are given the right 
to vote. The minimum age limit for voters has 
been reduced from twenty-one to eighteen, except 
for soldiers and former Partisans. These can all 
vote, no matter how young they are, on the theory 
that a patriot old enough to fight is old enough to 
have a share in shaping the future of his country. 
Conversely, Ministers of the Governments which 
served the dictatorship between Be ae and 1939 
are to be disfranchised, as are members of Fascist 
organisations and higher officials of the quisling 
Government and its agencies. 

The most significant of the Bills approved by 
Committees for Parliamentary consideration next 
week are : (1) Election of Deputies. All discrimina- 
tion against candidates on grounds of race, 
religion or sex is forbidden. Anyone eligible to 
vote may hold office—a concession to the youth 
of many Partisan fighters or workers. Individual 
candidates and party lists will require a specified 
number of nominations from constituents before 
being eligible for the ballot. Successful candi- 
dates will be determined by a combination 


of majority and proportional representation. The 


“will _be ‘based on ilism. 
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ballot for deputies will be secret, and done by ; 
tiny tubber ball concealed in the ‘hand’ and 
into one of a series of ballot boxes. 

to meet the condition; 

of a largely illiterate peasantry—was scrapped by 


the dictatorship the controlled élections 


' ah 1935 and 19 1938, when voting was open 


tituent Assembly. This sody’ will 


Gama O8 tee’ Pious OR cikeal week 


directly elected. The Federal House will be 
baséd on population, with a “députy for every 
forty thousand persons. The House of Nations 
Each of the six 
e twenty-five deputies, 
with a smaller representation for Voivodina and 
other self-contained areas. Proclama- 
tions and’ Jaws will be made in four language: 
With the promulgation of the new constitution 
the Assembly will transform itself into a repre- 


‘sentative body and continue life as a regular 
Parliament 


(3) Agrarian reform. Large estates will be 
redistributed on the ancient Turko-Serbian prin- 
ciple that the land must be settled on those who 
work it. According to the last Royal Yugoslav 
Statistics, im 493X wmore ‘than three hundred 
thousand smafi farms totalled only five hundred 
thousand hectares, while two hundred big pro- 
prietors owned nearly four hundred thousand 
hectares. Depending on the soil and the nature 
of the crops, the Government will limit the. size 
of the farms to from twenty to thirty-five hectares 
in the valley lands, leaving the State Governments 
to fix larger maximums for mountain areas. All 
owners who are not tilling the soil themselves, 
but who are merely exploiting the labour of others 
for rent and profit, will be expropriated without 
compensation, This includes large Church and 
monastic properties, a8 well as land owned by 
banks and other commercial enterprises. How- 
ever, bona fide farmers whose lands exceed the 
legal maximum will be reimbursed. Any property 
confiscated will be distributed, according to 
ascertained need, among peasant soldiers and 
their families who suffered death, deportation, 
or the destruction of their homes at the hands 
of the enemy. 

The Government’s announced intention is to 
use part of the expropriated land for the establish- 
ment of large-scale model farms in order to 
teach the peasants scientific methods and to dis- 
tribute pe and other basic materials. Machinery 
depots are to provide agricultural. equipment 
(with trained crews to operate it), which can be 
hired by individual farmers or .by voluntary 
Collectives, 

(4) Mining. Yugoslavia’s mineral wealth is to 
be nationalised, All mining and exploration rights 
and privileges are invalidated. . All mineral 
resources in the country now become State pro- 
perty, but such concessions as were being actively 
exploited on the day the nationalisation law was 
promulgated are to be carried on pending agree- 
ments, to be worked out later, for the compensation 
of existing owners. Defending this programme, 
Andrija Hebrang, the Boaetions of the Economic 
Council, told a Parliamentary Committee that 
** the concessionaires, closely associated with the 
former ruling classes of Yugoslavia, plundered 
our mineral wealth, pocketed fabulous profits, 
and were responsible for inhuman working con- 
ditions and notorious police systems which 
caused strikes relentlessly suppressed.”’ 

With regard to the rights of citizenship, the 
principle of sex equality has been affirmed ; and 
there will be no differentiation in the future 
between legitimate and illegi itimate children. The 
main consideration which will be taken into 
account in claims for citizenship will be the national 
origin of the claimant. Persons who were de- 
prived of citizenship under the laws of the previous 
regime because of their absence from Yugoslavia 
can recover it. by a simple declaration of 
nationality, The underlying motive of this plan 
is the desire to compensate Yugoslavia for loss 
of population caused by the war and emigration. 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Tue terms of the Chinese-Soviet treaty have 
reached Washington and London, but have not 
been published yet. I understand that the Soviet 
claims are much more modest than was generally 
expected, and that London and Washington and 
Chungking are all pleased. I hear, for instance, 
that Russia and Chungking have agreed on a joint 
control of Port Arthur and the two Manchurian 
railways. I do not expect the Sino-Soviet 
treaty to say anything of the Chungking-Yenan 


between T. V. Soong and Stalin. If 
they have found a way of avoiding civil war it 
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there is a race between the Chinese Communists 
and the Kuomintang armies for various Chinese 
centres, including Peiping, Tientsin and Shanghai. 
The Chungking Government bitterly denounces 
the * Communists,” for having built a “ state with- 
in a state”; certainly their very existence is a 
challenge to Chungking. They have set up over 
a wide area in the North what every observer 
agrees to be an uncerrupt and reformist govern- 
ment, and they feel deeply aggrieved that, when 
they have been fighting the Japanese continuously 
(carrying on guerrilla warfare right through 
Japanese areas down as far as Shanghai), they 
are now opposed by Kuomintang armies, well 
equipped with American arms, which have not 
fought at all during the last three years. These 
armies have been used by Chiang to cut off the 
Border Regions from the rest of Free China. The 
Americans, who wanted them to fight the Japanese 
before the atomic bomb made it unnecessary, 
have been working for a settlement, but Mao 
Tse-tung’s refusal to accept Chiang’s invitation 
to visit Chungking suggests that efforts at a 
compromise ‘have finally failed. 


* * « 


The Tories still think Laski a good Opposition 
card, and many well-meaning persons, who have 
not thought very far, say that the Professor’s 
speeches about Labour policy bear out the 
Churchill-Beaverbrook electoral stuff about Laski 
as the Labour Party’s Gauleiter. In fact Mr. 
Laski’s speeches proclaiming what he thinks 
Labour Party policy will be are a perfect refuta- 
tion of all these allegations. For if Mr. Laski 
were a member of the House of Commons or in 
any way responsible for Labour’s policy, he 
could not possibly make these statements. He 
can only make them as a private but influential 
member of the party. The Ministers, as this 
week’s speeches show, make their own policy, 
and Mr. Laski is merely acting as his own ginger 
group, expounding from outside the logic of 
the Labour Party’s aims. 


* * * 


I very much hope that Mr. Lawson will find 
time, in the immediate future, to deal with the 
urgent problems of the Directorate of Prisoners 
of War at the War Office. At present, the 
Directorate is still applying the policy laid down 
by Sir James Grigg. It is segregating anti-Nazis, 
non-politicals and Nazis into three groups—thus 
preventing further Feme murders, two of which 
have recently been reported. But, having segre- 
gated them, it is ordered, despite the infuriated 
protests of the Control Commission, to retain the 
anti- Nazis for work in this country and to return 
the incurable toughs to Germany. This War Office 
procedure is in glaring contradiction both with 
the policy agreed upon at Potsdam and with 
common sense. It has already had the effect, in 
camps where segregation is taking place, of 
making convinced anti-Nazis conceal their prin- 
ciples for fear of being retained in this country. 
It would be a simple matter for Mr. Lawson to 
reverse his predecessor’s ruling, and simul- 
taneously .to increase the ridiculously small 
number of officers allotted to the tasks of segrega- 
tion and retraining both in this country and in 
the Mediterranean. Nor should he forget the 


Spanish Republicans in Camp 158, who are still 


being tréated exactly as though they were enemy 
prisoners, 
*x . 7 * 

Mr. Shinwell would do well to tell us rather 
more about the petrol situation. The small in- 
crease in the petrol ration announced for the next 
three months (and decided, I gather, as long ago 
as last May) seems to people who have paid the 
cost of relicensing their cars to take altogether too 
little account of the ending of the Far East war. 
Mr. Shinwell very likely has a good case. So far 
he has only spoken of the need to consult America 
and to consider the requirements of liberated 
Allies before rationing here is further eased. No 
one will grudge limitations on his mileage if the 
petrol saved goes to: improve transport in 
starving Europe; but does it, and in what 
quantity ? As for America, petrol rationing has 
been abolished in the U.S.A. and Canada. Is the 
trouble simply that we are short of dollars to 
pay for American crude? The motorist naturally 
thinks of supplies from Persia and Trinidad. Are 
tankers the bottle-neck ? Then, what about the 
allegedly enormous stocks in this country? If, 
as I believe, they consist largely of 100 octane 
aviation spirit useless for cars, the public should 
be told this. I have little patience with Lord 
Beaverbrook’s disingenuous attempt to use petrol- 
rationing as a stick to beat the Government ; but 
Mr. Shinwell will be wise not to underrate the 
danger of being thought to be bureaucratically 
“bloody-minded.” Here is a perfect example of 
the need for full publicity in order to maintain 
public confidence in a Department. 

x * * 


Psychiatry and occupational therapy have now 
gone a long way towards making the lame walk 
and the dumb speak. We call this process the 
“ rehabilitation of disabled persons ” and include 
in it the provision of suitable and congenial occu- 
pation for people crippled either in war or 
industry. During the war the. Government 
made a commendable attempt to tackle the prob- 
lem, first by the Interim Scheme of 1941 and 
then, last year, by the Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act. But from time to time I have received 
critical letters from correspondents in Rehabili- 
tation Centres—some of them have been published 
in this journal—who have complained that in- 
sufficient attention is paid to the psychological 
problems of the patients, and that the follow-up 
after their return to civilian life is inadequate. 
P.E.P. have just issued a broadsheet on this 
question (Planning, No. 238) which seems to 
bear out many of these criticisms. Apart from 
emphasising that the last thing one should do 
is to treat disabled persons as a category apart 
from other workers, the broadsheet goes on to 
proposals for improving the existing arrangements. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people who come 
under the Act suffer not from direct physical 
disabilities like amputations, but from nervous 
and other chronic conditions which are as much 
affected by environment as by the actual nature 
of the work. The broadsheet suggests that much 
closer attention should be paid to the psychological 
needs of the injured men in the early stages of 
their treatment; that they should have earlier 
and more frequent interviews with the Disablement 
Rehabilitation Officer of the Ministry of Labour 
—and the broadsheet claims that too many of 
these officers are men unsuited by training or 
experience for the job; and that much more 
attention should be paid to the disabled man’s 
problems after he has been discharged and has 
started work. Obviously these criticisms should 
be at once examined by the appropriate Ministries ; 
the future of the disabled people depends on the 
right decisions and treatment from the very 
beginning. 

* . * 

*“They’re half staryed, but they worked ten 
times harder than the Italians.”” So say country 
people down in Berkshire about the German 
prisoners who are getting in the harvest... There 
is a good deal of feeling among the labourers 
about the very low rations—now down to a bare 
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subsistence level—given to the prisoners: ‘‘ We 
know they treated our boys rough, but this isn’t 
human. You can’t expect a man doing heavy 
work to keep up his strength on a loaf of bread 
midday. They come to us begging for a capful 
of the throw-out grain, which is full of rats and 
has gone musty.’’ All the same, though the 
Italians slacked and grizzled, they put a spell 
on the infuriated English countryman, which 
the plodding German has entirely failed to do. 
The German psychology is incomprehensible. 
“ The other morning,”’ writes a friend, ‘‘ I found 
a German prisoner in my garden about to take 
some apples. I was unable, for various reasons, 
to give him the apples. It was embarrassing— 
with Germans everything is. My German is 
bad. We were soon hopelessly confused. He 
stood stiffly, difficult, suspicious. So did I. 
Then an inspiration came+to me. ‘‘ Das ist 
verboten,’’ I said. The light of joy, happiness 
and understanding transfigured his pained face. 
** Ach, verboten.”” The magic word. Gaily he 
called a couple of friends. ‘‘ Verboten.”” They 
all smiled. We were friends. They marched 
off. When Italians wanted to steal my apples, 
they intrigued with my children, delighted them 
with tricks, and had as many as they wanted.” 
* * * 


I can vouch for the truth of this story. An 
American officer was busy on the job of sorting 
out the tons of documents and archives captured 
in Germany when, one day, he was called down 
to the courtyard to receive another vanload. 
Slightly irritated at being interrupted, he bawled 
at the driver for bothering him, but was assured 
that the orders were to deliver the packing cases 
personally. ‘‘What’s in them?’ he asked. 
**More old junk, I suppose,” said the driver. 
** Well, what old junk? Show me the check.”’ 
The driver fumbled in his pocket and pulled out 
a very dirty piece of paper, from which he 
painstakingly read: ‘‘ Item—Corpse of Friedrich 
Wilhelm. Item—Corpse of Bismarck. Item— 
Corpses of Hindenburg and wife.’’ The Russians 
aren’t always allowed to get ahead with reparations. 
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Grand Victory Atomic Dances will be held at 
the Heaton Assembly Rooms.—Advert. in New- 
castle Evening Chronicle. 


Hazel Millson was heard to advantage in “‘ The 
Pipes of Pan,” even though at times the incessant 
beat of rain on the canvas roof rendered her singing 
almost inaudible.—Surrey Herald and News. 


Three hundred Newport (Mon.) corporation 
bus drivers and conductors went on strike to-day 
as a protest against the dismissal of a driver who 
yesterday drove his double-decker bus under a 
bridge which sheared off the top deck.—South 
Wales Evening Post. 


In the particulars of the Ardochy estate, Inverness- 
shire, it is remarked that “ Ardochy is an excellent 
place to spend a quiet and restful holiday, as there 
are no crofters or inhabitants, other than estate 
employees, within the boundaries of the 8,009 acres 
comprising the property.”—The Times. 


It has been almost verboten even to think of 
foxhunting during the past six years, and, no doubt, 
if those who are devoured by the canker-worn 
class hatred had their way, this thing, which has 
been the sport and pastime of prince and peasant 
alike—the most democratic of all the relaxations 
in which poor humanity can indulge—would be 
obliterated for all time and completely superseded 
by, let us say, the electric hare form of sport.— 
Tatler and Bystander. 
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FRANKENSTEIN’S 
PROBLEM 


they were atomic structures. And 
to The 
Dale, of the 


tists are now indulging. 
any national claim to secrecy about scientific dis- 
coveries must be a prerequisite for ‘any kind :of 
international contrel such .as will obviously be 
indispensable if we are to use atomic energy to 
its full value and avoid the final disaster which 
its misuse might bring.” In recognising the 
inevitability of international control of scientific 
discovery. Sir Henry accepts the fact that scien- 
tific freedom does not mean. scientific anarchy, 
It used to be claimed by the scientists that 
knowledge was an end in itself, and that scientists 
had no responsibility for the purposes to which 
that knowledge was applied; they made their 
discoveries and left them like foundlings on the 
doorstep of society, disowning, all responsibility 
for what they might become. The change-over in 
the scientific attitude began in the Depression, 
when the scientists, with the drying up of grants 
for their researches and the consequent crippling 
of their work, realised that sciefice itself was not 
immune from the convulsions produced by the 
misuse of its own discoveries. The British 
Association then took a conspicuous lead in pro- 
moting and channelling the new sense of social 
responsibility among the scientists. Ten years 
ago the need was recognised for a permanent 
international organisation of science, advising 
Governments, acting'as world trustees of scientific 
discovery, and, by the foresight which only the 
scientists could possess, safeguarding the world 
against the consequences of such discoveries. 
Indeed, the release of atomic energy was quoted 
in those discussions as the classic example of the 
need for such a body. 
These discussions went a long way. The 
American Association of Science agreed with the 
British Association’ on the need for such a 
world organisation, and in 1937, at the invitation 
of the Nobel Committee, F canvassed the leading 
scientists in Scandinavia and western Burope on 
the project. The first concrete development was 
the creation in 1937 by the British Association of 
the Division of Social and International Relations, 
and, at the outbreak of war, similar organisations, 
which it was proposed to federate in an inter- 
national body, were being promoted in France, 
Belgium and elsewhere. Eight years ago the late 
Lord Rutherford proposed the setting up of a 
“ Prevision Committee” by the Government to 
provide for the contingency which has now arisen. 
Science can no longer be left to its own devices. 
The problem is how to ensure the free interchange 
of knowledge within the World Commonwealth 
of Science and still control, in the interest of 
civilisation, the results of such free commerce of 
ideas. The present situation is the perfect 
statement of this problem. From Rutherford’s 
original work on the structure of the atom, 
research was stimulated all over the world; 
scientists of various nationalities were trained at 
the Cavendish Laboratories. Most of the team 
whose work produced the atomic bomb were 
identified with Rutherford at one time or another. 
His former student and colleague, Otto Hahn, 
the German, first discovered uranium fission in 
1939 and the wartime work was carried on by 
British, American, French, Danish, Norwegian 
and exiled German scientists. 
Ti was a truly international effort but the secret 
has been taken out of the hands of the scientists 
and is now held by the statesmen. There are 


many scientists who argue like Sir Henry Dale, 
that any national claim to secrecy should be aban- 


indispensable to science. They would accept, I 
believe; international control for the common good 
of mankind, and_ would recognise the need for 
keeping .this dangerous knowledge out of. the 
ef irresponsible exploiters... And 
would be concerned to see that the peaceful possi- 
-bilities. as well as the military aspect were 
lored and safeguarded, 
t form should this international control 


i 
i 


Council, the secret and the control of production. 
Such a plédge should, properly, be subject to 
certain safeguards such as 


(i) that such a General Staff would owe 
undivided allegiance’ to the World Security 
Council ; 


Gi) that the secret be confined, for the time 

ing, to that General Staff, includmg, as it must, 
responsible scientists; 

Gii) that the permanent members of the Council 
should disclose and pool existing research and 
material resources; 

(iv) that all future atornic bomb research and 
development should be under international 
supervision and * 

‘(v) that production should be confined to 
International Zones, and produced, asa charge on 
the World Security Council, by international staffs; 

(vi) that unauthorised production outside these 
zones by any state would be treated. as a threat to 
world peace. ‘ 

As an alternative to the International Zones 
Governments might be licensed to undertake 
research and production, subject to the super- 
vision, and free access, of representatives of the 
World Security Council. Any State, rejecting 
such supervision, would be regarded as a threat 
to world peace. But the social convulsions pro- 
duced by indiscriminate development will be 
indescribably worse than those produced by the 
First Industrial Revolution and they will be 
world-wide. Hence the Social and Economic 
Council, if it does its job properly, will have to 
direct such development as closely as the Security 
Council watches atomic armaments. Anyway, 
the one is unreal without the other since indus- 
trial development can become bomb. production 
without any difficulty. There can be. no 
laissez-faire in atomic economics. 

International supervision and control, with 
some sort of International Physical Laboratory, 
stimulating and promoting industrial research on 
the atom, are as mecessary in the industrial field 
as in the military. At the moment, the pro- 
duction zones are in America and vast capital 
resources have been created there at American 
expense. [International security and economic 
control involves throwing these into the common 
pool. This is asking the United States to 
renounce “The American Century” and _ its 
flying start in The Second Industrial Revolution. 
But confronted with the Atomic Apocalypse 
everyone, statesmen, scientists, economists, indus- 
trialists must accept the present realities of a 
World State or invite castastrophe. 

RitcHiE CALDER 
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were. sown; ) strong and silent 
officers, could be seen digesting War 

preparatory, to giving weekly talks 

It would be idle. to pretend. that these experi- 

all. the high . that. were 

( very 

much—far too much—on. the personality and the 


g 


‘attinide of the C.O. who could turn a scheme 


into a failure or a success by his hostility or his 
enthusiasm. . Most, I am told, were lukewarm. 
eee gee ea was ge by B.W.P. 
ritish Way and. Purpose), designed to conyey 

f education. in. citizenship. by 

and. discussions . on _ the 


word home-grown products, lectures and dis- 
cussion leaders being provided by and trained 
in the Army. 

Finally, there is the recently, instituted Pre- 
Vocational Training Scheme, whose object is 


craft or profession for a period, of from four to 
six hours a week during the months which must 
intervene. before his _demobilisation. If no 
instructional vocational training is desired, efforts 
are made to give non-vocational teaching in the 

academic subjects. . Correspondence 
Courses are rendered available and a man may 
work for the Forces Preliminary Examination, 
success in which counts as equivalent to the 
possession of Schools Certificate or the passing 
of the Matric. Some scholarships are available 
to enable successful candidates to take up a year’s 
residence in Army Colleges. What with A.B.C.A., 
B.W.P. and the Pre-Vocational Training Scheme, 
a man can and, indeed, must now put in between 
six and eight hours a week in, various kinds of 
educational work from the Brains Trusts, 
Study Circles and Discussion Groups which 
have sprung up everywhere. Assuredly the 
Army has done its best. 

In some instances the effects have been consider- 
able. Particularly is this the case where bodies of 
men have been ‘stationed for comparatively long 
periods on some forgotten or inactive front. 
For example, two independent witnesses from 
the Middle East have in recent weeks spoken 
in my hearing of the sustained keenness shown in 
the discussion of political and social questions 
by men and women who have been stationed 
there for some years without very much to occupy 
them. Indeed, in a recent fetter to The Times. 
Arthur Bryant goes so far as to speak of “‘ the 
tide of civic idealism and service which the Forces 
have generated in our younger generation.” 
Can this, he asks, be canalised and used to infuse 
adult education with néw energy and vision, 
or is it to be allowed to trickle away into the 
pre-war bog of stagnation and indifference ? 

Mr. Bryant goes on to pose further questions. 
Is the good work that has been done during the 
war to go for nothing and is the educational 
machinery to be dismantled ? Three things he 
thinks are necessary for its continuance :— 
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* Local comm 


discussed supply service 

disee lincs of CEMA. and A BGA: wa provide 
literature, lectures, concerts, art-loans, etc., to 
such community centres; .and some kind of 
association or fellowship of service to draw and 
bind. together those who have served their 


_country, whether in the Forces or in civil defence, 


in a great and unselfish movement of social, 
educational and cultural endeavour and mutual 


betterment.” 

With the first and second of these recom- 
mendations I am in . The third 
seems to me to be dubious. First, on the grounds 
of practicability, is it, one may ask, possible to 
base the structure of an enduring organisation 
on so insecure a foundation as fellowship in war 
service? That war comrades are quickly dis- 

that the consciousness that war en- 
genders is rapidly.dissipated are clear lessons 
of the last war. How well one knows them, those 
gatherings of old comrades living on the dwindling 
capital of the memories which no subsequent ex- 
perience has refreshed. Only the British Legion 
has succeeded in neenine tins gacemns of the 
spirit of the comradeship of 

Secondly, on the ae - 9 desirability, I 
doubt whether an organisation whose membership 
is based upon and perhaps limited to those who 

to have fought together in the war or 
to have served in civil defence services is desirable. 
We are in these days perhaps grown over-wary 
and are all too ready to smell Fascism from afar 
But bearing in mind the use to which organisations 
of ex-Servicemen have been put in the past and 
might again be put in the future, in times of 
strike and civil strife, I cannot but think that our 
“ over-wariness ” is a fault on the right side. 

There remain the voluntary. organisations and 
the State. For the former the job is, I suggest, 
too big. I yield to nobody in my admiration 
for the work of the W.E.A. and take off my hat 
to the work which it has done in the war; but 
it would be foolish to suppose that an organisa- 
ties mumbering over 70,000 students—it has 
increasec| by only 20,000 since the first Great 
War and most of the increase has, surprisingly, 
taken place in the second—could cope with the 
probleza presented by the continued education 
of several ion men and women who will pre- 
sumably in the future be demobilised. If volun- 
tary effort could do the trick, why was it necessary 
to institute compulsion in the education of 
children ; and why did it not do it in those years 
of unemployment before the war ? 

At this point one turns inevitably to Mr. 
Butler’s Education Act. This provides for a 
substantial increase in expenditure by the State 
on adult education. No plans have, however, 
been put forward for the spending of the extra 
millions,* and when in a debate in the House on 
June 11th, Kenneth Lindsay, having drawn 
attention to most of the points which have been 
covered in this article, ended up with a plea for 
“a new set-up which brings large numbers of 
other people into the field of adult education. 
I should like,” he continued “‘ to see the Ministry 
taking an active part. What I want to see in the 
central administration is not just an advisory 
committee but a Department which will help to 
supply all the things that are required by a strong 
adult education movement. The Ministry have 
issued a pamphlet on community centres. So 
far so good, but I think there is something 
missing in the central machinery in regard to 
adult education”; the care-taking Minister, Mr. 
Law, although speaking for one and a quarter 
hours made no reference to the question at all. 

I have no doubt that the community centre is 
the right solution. If we can have it in its 
noblest and most dignified form, that is to say, 
as a Village College on the Henry Morris model, 
so much the better. But on any feckoning it 
must have a building and a home. 





* £21 millions in excess of the pre-war figure on 
adult and technical education taken together. 


Adult education has suffered too much in the 
past from being a thing apart, conducted in-a 
place apart. As I write, I see again the bare 


-room, usually .a school class-room, lighted by 


unshaded electric. bulbs, where the class meets ; 


inadequately warmed, yet at the same time dis- 


ablingly stuffy. Long-legged clerks or bulky 
miners sit-at children’s desks; there is nowhere 
to put the long legs, and the bulky forms are un- 
comfortably squeezed between the edge of the 
desk and the back of the seat. There are no 
carpets on the floor and no curtains at the windows; 
the walls are covered with maps or charts or, 
sometimes, with pictures of children happy, 
smiling and sunlit, running after balls, chasing 
butterflies, listening to birds, or to teachers. . . . 
Or we meet in a chapel and sit in pews; or ina 
private house and sit, some of us, cramped on the 
floor; or in the Committee Room of some Trade 
Union or Labour Party branch, with lists of 
meetings and statistics of membership on the 
walls, or even in a room in a Government Depart- 
ment, The students arrive sometimes punctually, 
often late. Most of them have been working all day, 
often from eight or nine in the morning; some 
have been home and had a hurried meal; some 
have had time to change, but most come in their 
workaday clothes, grimed, it may be, with coal 
dust, sodden with dried sweat. In order to 
avoid sitting in class in grimed and sodden things. 
I have known a man bicycle five miles to his 
home and then another five miles back to the 
class, with the prospect of a further five miles 
home again when the class was over. What is 
wanted is a building in every village or small 
town where a number of related activities can be 
carried on together; where a man can go after 
his day’s work to change his clothes and get a 
wash and have a meal and a drink and take his 
girl and dance and see a movie and read the paper 
and then, if he wants to, drop into a lecture, join 
a discussion group or attend a class, all of which 
are going on under the same roof. 

Now, for buildings of this kind, we must look 
to the State acting through the local authority. 
How soon we get them will depend at least in 
part upon the strength of the public opinion that 
demands them. But since we cannot in the nature 
of things get them for some years to come, let 
us. in the meantime make do with army huts, 
derelict. country. houses, pubs, school rooms, 
Women’s Institutes, in fact with whatever comes 
to hand. Now is the time to harvest what the 
war has sown. C. E. M. Joap 


BACK TO GOLF 


Norumne is as good as it used to be, and there 
are no giants in these days, and it is particularly 
true in the world of games, but in spite of all that, 
there seem@ to be no doubt that games do get 
spoilt. When a man shoots a thousand grouse in 
a day that is purely a personal matter, but when 
a billiards player makes a break of a thousand it 
raises the question whether the player is a prodigy 
or whether there is something wrong with the 
game. When a cricket eleven scores nearly a 
thousand runs in one innings there is probably 
something wrong with cricket; and when the 
Royal and. Ancient has to put a limit to the 
number of clubs a man may carry it is pretty 
certain that all is not well with golf. 

The defect in golf has b<en there for a long 
time, but it is oniy recently that it has become 
serious ; and it was only in the last few years of 
golf that it became obvious that the championship 
was little more than a putting championship. 
Putting has always been too big a part of golf, 
but the proportion has been increased by the 
modern ball and the modern architects. 

Vardon spoke she truth when he said that a 
“man who could approach had no need to putt; 
but it is not true in these days when a first-class 
player approaches many of the greens with a 
driver or a brassey. It is doubtful whether even 
the Americans would claim to be able to approach 
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with a full wooden club shot as annals as 
Vardon could with a mid-iron or a mashie. 

It is generally accepted that golf originated by 
the sea and that the golfer played his ball over 
stretches of sand from one bit of green to another 
until he reached the putting green. His strokes 
had to be played to suit the links as he found them. 
But nowadays the courses are laid out to suit the 
stereotyped strokes of unimaginative players 
whose only concern is to get what they call the 
figures. 

A good course should give a golfer a chance to 
use his brains, and it should enable the good 
golfer to make the most of a lot of different strokes, 
and it should be designed primarily for match 
play. The good player should get the benefit of 
his ability to hit, for example, a long low drive 
into the teeth of the wind, or a high ball over the 
dunes to “the faith-envisaged green.” In the 
old days a professional would display a whole 
range of different shots in one round. It was 
nothing out of the way in those days to see a 
professional pull or slice his drive in order to 
make the best use of the wind. Or if he had 
pushed out his drive by mistake he would play 
a brassey shot with a slice’ so that the ball would 
turn in between two lines of bunkers. The same 
drive with a modern bali on a modern course 
would require no more than a pitch over the 
bunkers with a niblick. A grooved swing and 
machine-like precision are not worth having if 
they mean that the possessor can play only one 
shot with each club. 

But even on the old courses there was much too 
much putting. It has always been a drawback 
to golf that half the total number of strokes in a 
round should be played on the putting green. A 
good golfer may be able to play six or seven 
different shots with his driver alone, and may use 
five or six other clubs through the green, and yet 
the putts in a round count as much as all the other 
strokes added together. The skill of a good 
putter is not to be despised, but it cannot be 
compared with the almost miraculous skill of a 
good golfer with his other clubs, especially his 
wooden clubs. For every player who can compete 
with the professional from the tee there must be 
ten thousand who can compete with him on the 
putting green. 

The obvious remedy would be to rebuild and 
lengthen all the courses, or else to go back to the 
old gutta ball. The difficulties of lengthening all 
the courses are obviously insurmountable. The 
objections to going back to the old bali are rather 
obscure, and probably rather discreditable ; for 
one thing, it would probably be impossible to 
prevent a manufacturer from increasing the carry 


_ Of his ball whilst keeping to the letter of the law. 


However that may be, it is certain that golfers 
will never go back to the old gutty. 

It has often been suggested that the pre- 
ponderance of putting could be reduced by 
enlarging the hole. The decisive objection is that 
putting is a game within a game and a larger hole 
would entirely alter the inner game. What is 
required is an alteration in the proportion of the 
two games to the whole. 

Logically the only remedy is to reduce the 
number of holes whilst keeping the length of the 
course unchanged. If the eighteen holes course 
were reduced to twelve holes it would make a big 
alteration in the proportion of putts to other 
strokes. The score for the course would still be 
72, but instead of 36 putts and 36 other strokes, 
the proportion would be 24 putts and 48 strokes 
through the green. The cost of alteration would 
not be very great because the object would be not 
to lengthen all the holes but to make a few much 
longer holes by running two or three of the old 
holes into one. There is not the slightest reason 
why a very long hole should be dull; on the 
contrary, it would give scope for entirely new 
problems. Apart from reducing the amount of 
putting, the object of the alterations would be to 
get back to the proportions of the classic links 
and back to golf as it was played in the great days. 

R. L. KITCHING 
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ROSMERSHOLM 


Te Torch ‘Theatre is a long low room ‘with a 
small stage at one end of it on which ten people 
petri Mapgesreef Ahan yo Paar “op 
Naturally, it is only possible to perform at the Torch 
Theatre plays with a small cast, aemeretnte era 
which it can plausibly repfesent to the eye ‘are, 


pression of emotion by vehement proms bbe <4 
or dramatic effects produced by actors shifting 
relative positions, now speaking from a distance, now 
fave vo face; or ‘impressive exits and entrances, 
are of course impossible; and these may be serious 
drawbacks to a production. Are there any advan- 
tages im acting any play on so small a stage and to 
so small am audience? ‘Well, there are two; and 
of these Mr. Basi! Ashmore ‘and ‘the cast’ of 
Rosmersholm took full advantage: a’ more intimate 
physical relation between audience and actors is 
possible, and slight imflections of the voice instantly 
tell. Consequently, provided the actors understand 
what they are saying, the significance of the play 
gets across. As every actor knows, the art of ‘€x- 
pressing shades of emotion in a voice loud enough to 
reach the recesses of a large theatre, is most difficult 
to master. It requires long training in elocution; and 
im elocution our siage to-day, as everybody knows, 
is weak. It is far easier to attain when the actor need 
not worry wbout “speaking up,” but can deliver 
ee Haas af ong Rete Sele ee 
those on the stage. 

Now, the cast of Rosmersholm at the Torch 
Theatre took full advantage of this—shall we call it 
——‘ intimacy,” with the result that it was the most 
moving performance of that great play I have 
seen. Defects it certainly had, and some of these I 
shall mention, but they were not the kind of defects 
which vulgarised or obscured the psychological 
depths of the drama. Of course, owing to the smail- 
mess of the stage, we did not find ourselves in a 
gloomy hall hung round with dark ancestral portraits, 
in which great bunches of flowers were the only 
bright living things, in a house where generahon 
after generation of children had “never laughed;” 
this was emphatically not the ancient home of the 
Rosmers. What confronted us was a cheerful 
crowded little parlour, about which the figures were 
compelled sometimes to move with obvious con- 
straint. But soon this ceased to matter greatly; the 
drama became thrilling, the situation was so strange. 
I must note, however, that the costume and make-up 
of Rebecca West was wrong. Her rich purple dress 
and obviously alluring appearance was not in har- 
mony with what she stands for. It also made it 
harder to accept the preliminary situation, namely 
that owing to the high moral reputation of Rosmer 
himself no open scandal, even in that bitter gossiping 


Norwegian community, had, as yet, been provoked © 


by this attractive young woman continuing to live 
alone under the same roof with him after his wife’s 
suicide, Miss Joan Miller’s acting was subtle and 
true. The passage in which she explains to Rosmer 
that her passion for him has changed to love was 
convincingly and beautifully acted; that passion 
which had ied her slyly and slowly to lure his wife 
Beata into committing suicide, so that she, Rebecca, 
might supplant her and make of the conscience- 
ridden, inhibited Rosmer the man she wanted him 
to be—a ruthless reformer. But to the eye. this 
Rebecca West was the wrong type, although Miss 
Miller could easily have been dressed and made-up 
to suggest the real Rebecca. 

When Rosmersholm was first performed repre- 
sentatives of a Norwegian youth-movement wrote to 
Ibsen asking him if the call to work for mankind 
were not the message of the play. The master nodded 
a trifle, indifferently a rather grim assent. But, he 
added, “the play also deals with the war all serious 
people must wage with themselves to bring their lives 
into harmony with their convictions. _ Different 
spiritual functions do not develop evenly and abreast 
of each other in any one person. The intellect 
hurries on from victory to victory; the moral. con- 

_ sciousness, what we call comscience, on the. other 
hand, is very consefvative. It has its roots deep in 
tradition and the past. Hence the conflict .. .” 
Then he went on, and this sentence should be 


as though he were drunk. Now the point of ‘the 
part at that moment is that Brendel isat last sober. 
He sees himself as he is and also men as they are. 


well worth seeing. On September 11th it will give 
place to Joyce’s Exiles at the Torch Theatre. I 
shall not forget it. Desmonp MacCartTuy 


THE MOVIES 

“ Johnny Frenchman,” at the Leicester Square 
“ The Broad Fourteens,” M.O.1. Documentary 
“A Bell for Adano,” at the Odeon 
“ The Naughty Nineties,” at the Tivoli 

Agreeable rather than remarkable is the impression 
left this week by two British films. How agreeable, 
for example, in Johnny Frenchman are the Cornish 
coastline, the dittle harbour town, the fishing for crab 
and mullet, the wrestling on the green! A true native 
flavour, not merely a national trade-mark, is our 
best hope for the future: I disbelieve profoundly, 
let me say, in the film with a 100,000,000 circulation. 
If we need an example, the French c of pre-war 
years offers a more fruitful model than cate ey Laan 
We have our scenery, our provincialism, our nervous 
joking, our self-consciousness and ¢ccentricity, our 
class distinctions—room for the mass-observer and 
the film-maker to rummage. One puts the scenery 
first; it means something to us, and it’s,a safe and 
easy approach to national character. Given a back- 
ground the rest should follow, and at the worst the 
landscape with figures is not to be sniffed at. But 
what chances we miss! National Velvet should have 
been a British film, as certainly as The Way Ahead 
or This Happy Breed. The setting of Johnny French- 
man imparts freshness to what might be otherwise 
a tame little tale of Anglo-French co-operation. 
Remove the background—substitute for it, say, the 
meretricious local colour of A Bell for Adano—and 
its charm vanishes. 

Not that Johnny Frenchman is anything to make a 
song about. Some of the actors. weather better in 


Cornwall than others ; Mr. Tom Walls as a spluttering 
harbour-master and Madame Francoise Rosay asa 
Visiting Breton sea-dame are splendidly at home ; the 
pub talk comes nearer Bow Bells than Mevagissey, 
while Miss Patricia Roc, being the heroine, is exempt 
from all local influence whatsoever. But. there is a 
spirited movement to and fro down cobbled streets, 
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F werbatinwn ‘provided "by the ‘war. One ‘fasting 


poronea ger th eo Bean even 

of the visitors (Georges Dupuis) to the ‘staid 

‘with whom she has been walking 

. ‘M. Dupuis, by the way, a broadcaster by pro- 

‘Skin, has epenae see hope we ‘shall be allowed 
to enjoy again. Director, Charles Freud. 

If I say that The Broad Fourteens, a documentary 
“of the Be gt Pondncigaeen Magee, 4 production of 
Unit that F have seen ‘for a’ ‘long 
time; ‘that is ‘not active dispraise:” 
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The Naughty Nineties. Machine-made fan; bu 
even $6 there is # likéwble streak in Costello, who 
starts a whole roomful of people blowing feather 
and agonises over a meal, as he thinks, of cat cutlets. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


EXCELSIOR ! 
or 
EVOLUTION EXPLODED 
Arr raid letter to a prehistoric cave dweller 


We've evolved, my Old Brother 
Some thousands of years, 

Since you dwelt in this cave 
And neglected to shave. 

We dwell in it too, 

Not so simply as you. 

We are sick with our fears, 
They’re the culture of years— 
So cultured, those years, 

Old Brother. 


We've advanced, my Old Brother, 
In thousands of ways, 

Since the Dinosaur fied 

From the death that you sped. 
We have shortened our days 

In the simplest ways— 

So cultured, those ways, 

Old Brother. 


We've progressed, my Old Brother, 
As Monkey Glands do, 
Since you polished your skill 
In the art of the kill 
T leave it to you 
To compare what we do 
With the things that you knew, 
Old Brother ! 
G. V. G. 








OTHERS ARE WAITING 


Che demand tor this paper greatly exceeds 

the supply. . lf you are prepared to forward 

your, copy when you have read it, kindly let 

the publisher know and he will put you in 

touch with someone whois unable to obtain 
@-copy 

10 Great. [urnstile, London, W.C,1, 
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RADIO NOTES. 

- I care not for thee, Kate ; this is no world 
To with mammets and to tilt with lips : 
We must have bloody noses and crack’d crowns, 
And pass them current too, 

To which our new version of the Middle Ages 

» so far, cried Amen! So far; and many people 

of good will have hailed the recent revelation of 

atomic energy as fresh proof (if any were needed) of 

our will to self i 


As far as one. can judge from the printed accounts, 
there is no qualitative difference between the result 
of an atomic bomb and that of an ordinary one. 
People are shocked by the .very extent and rapidity 
of the damage caused. But ethical judgments based 
on quantitative functions are, if natural, nearly: 
always the result’ of confused thinking; for surely 
it is not more wicked to kill 200,000 people at one 
blow than to kill 200 in the same manner. It is, 
on the other hand, more morally depraved to starve 
a child to death—even if it be mentally deficient— 
then to kill it with*a bomb; so that the inventions 
of Himmler and the “ asylum” of Kaufbeuren are 
in a class quite different from that of the atomic 
bomb, because they are a coldly calculated insult to 
our common humanity, and a denial of the principle of 
Benevolence without which no civilisation has a chance 
of realising its higher capacities. “ But,’ it is objected, 
“we are not good enough, or clever enough, to play 
with such matches.” I am sufficient of an optimist 
to doubt this. Those who discovered and developed 
the use of atomic energy are not Himmlers, and it is 
reasonable to trust their claims for the pacific future 
of their discovery, just as it was reasonable to trust 
Wright or Edison in respect of theirs. As Professor 
Bernal put it in these pages last week: ‘ Social dis- 
coveries are intrinsically more important than physical 
ones: A new way of doing things has an indefinite 
future not tied to any particular field of knowledge.” 

But what—the question is irresistible—would 
Pascal have thought about this crucial moment in 
our history: Pascal, who was a religious genius with 
@ scientific mind? I am afraid that, at any rate after 
his conversion, he would have agreed with those who 
now deplore our refusal to muzzle Science (if such 
a thing were possible, which of course it isn’t). In 
other words, standpoint was uncompromisingly 
religious.’ Those who assume that Science and 
Religion are not fundamentally irreconcilable, deceive 
themselves. 

I wish that Nesta Pain’s feature, The Atom Explodes, 
had contained some discussion of the implications 
of the new discovery, for, regarded as information, 
it seemed to me a good deal less successful than some 
of her former programmes. No doubt the subject 
is insusceptible of aural demonstration ; but in that 
case it would have been better to hand the material 
to Talks; the feature technique merely cut up 
what should have been a straight description into a 
loose series of conversations the unreality of which 
was painfully apparent at every turn. A female 
voice interjecting archly : “‘ It must have been rather 
exciting,” is childish in such a context. Worse, it 
interrupts; and so did the facctiae with which 
the script was padded out. No event occurred to 
justify the use of dramatic method. It would be 
unfair to blame Mrs. Pain for doing her best with 
an essentially intractable subject; but I hope that 
in future material which is really unsuited to feature 
treatment will find a place in the new Science Maga- 
zine, a fortnightly programme which should become 
popular when a satisfactory form has been evolved 
for. it. I shall return to this subject next week ; 
contenting myself here with two remarks arising ont 
of last Sunday’s broadcast. (1) It is a mistake to 
confuse the listener by introducing as many as four 
or five separate subjects into any one programme, 
(2) Any scientific demonstration must be made crystal 
clear. As a layman I was totally unable to follow the 
description of the drying of blood-plasma : the various 
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humming noises which accompanied the stages of 
this process conveyed nothing whatsoever to my 
mind 


RECOMMENDATIONS.—August 26th. Violin Recital 
(Max Rostal and Franz Osborn, 10.38); Cricket 
(anthology, 11.3). 

August 27th. “ Jonathan Wild ” (9.30). 

August 28th. Organ (Geraint Jones, 1.45) ; Moeran 
Violin Concerto (7.18); ‘“‘ The Conditions of Pro- 
gress’ (Francis Pakenham, 10.10); Schubert and 
Liszt (Keitner, 10.25). 

August 30th. Dvorak and Brahms (2.0); “ Let the 


ity., Children Sing ” (6.30); “‘ The Odyssey of Runyon 


Jones ” (11.3). 
August 31st. Poetry of T. S. Eliot (11.45). _ 
EpWarpD SACKVILLE WEST 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW 


Two hundred years from now 
» @ poet maybe, with thoughts and 
feelings 
Like mine, but with memories how different ! 
Shall wander through these solitary woodlands. 
The great oaks and beeches that I loved 
a will have been felled, and where they 
st 
Will stand the seed-born grandeur of their off- 
spring. 
The slant sunbeams of evening as of old 
Will turn the leaves to a wind-wavering glory 
Of green and gold, and fill with tender light 
The myriad bluebells, spreading around in lakes, 
Flowing in rivers down the little hills and dells, 
Or dimly-seen afar 
Through the sparse undergrowth of birch and 
hazel. 


Two hundred years hence ! 
Wanderer within these woodlands, 
Will there be peace and harmony within you, 
Peace without you in a world untroubled, 
And memories unstained by bitter knowledge. 
So that each moment’s beauty may surprise 
And waken joy within your careless heart ? 
Shall the old sins and miseries be forgiven and 
forgotten ? 
Or must our songs for ever cloudlike rise 
And fall back dead into the ceaseless flux 
Of human woe, eternal as the sea ? 
R. C. TREVELYAN 


AWAITING ORDERS 


Axmost certainly it will be to-morrow, 

While I am walking by the green sea’s edge 

Amofig the wrecked boats and the few gulls, 

My name will be called and peace wil! fall from me, 

As rain stops suddenly, or the sun goes in. 

Even now the guns are loaded, sinking in the mud, 

There by the swollen rivers, by the ruined towns. 

Where there was quiet. among the tall rushes, 

Or only the excitement of a heron’s wings. 

The dark will open vividly in flame 

And the shells thunder down the murmuring sea. 
Meanwhile there is time to dream, 

Under the ancient gateway where Augustus rode, 

Beside these walls where dreaming Dante saw 

Perdition in the whispering leaves of Spring 

There is still time to speak your name again 

And climb along its syllables to home. 


The shutters close: it is the hour to leave. 
Only this drink for you, a toast to duck, 
Love’s licencer, and then the narrow streets 
Where history fades under a battle’s sun 
There over the bridge and on the flooded plain. « 
And your name forever at my lips 
Under the rain or muttered against frost. 
Lonely I walk, certain it will be to-morrow ; 
The rain stops : the startled gulls fly 
From the mast, and I turn homeward. 
H. B. MALLALIEv. 
Italy. 
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Correspondence > 


THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT 






AND INDIA 
Sir, —“ Let..us wait. the .end..of the ‘war ” 
was a” co with in England 
for evading the issue’ of i that it has 


come to a sudden and deasstic end, the Labour 
Government is likely to have its hands full eet a” 
number of graye pee For the 
onc of the monteogpiedes eon Sl bac 
one of the mos' 
priority on its list of business. 

The urgency of seeking a solution must be apparent 
from any point of view. Mr. Attlee must remember 


that (1) between thé? intment Simon 
Commission Ethie hea n ‘Gnd the 
passing of the on 9 was an 


interval of nearly eight years ; and (2) at a vital stage’ 
in the deliberations of the Indian Round-table Con- 
he following a declaration by, Mr. 
which meant full Domtitii 
General Election of 
both for the Labour 
of immediate Indian freedom. 
Such a thing should not mpm again. 








4? the 
- results 
ent and the prospects 


It means, 





therefore, that before the n Ountry, 
the Labour Cabinet Soul bs th Con- 
stitution Act in all its stages flement 


with India as one of its outstanding achievements. 
There is no time to be lost. Before a Constituent 
Assembly, cam startefunctioning in India, to draft 
the outlines of the new Constitutiori, there must be a 
revision’ of eleytoral, FOlls,qghe msGGration of popular 
governments in the Provinces to supervise this im- 
portant preliminary, the release of political prisoners 
and the withdrawal of restrictions on the Congress 
party. All these processes cannot... be.. completed 
inside a year. “Indeed, it will be remarkable-if the 
Constituent Assembly can be brouglit into active 
being before the summer of next year. 

Will India have one central government or accept 
Pakistan 2, The angwer to that_question wilh eome 
authoritatively from ‘the ‘electorates. “Mr, Jizinah 
and the Muslim League will no doubt sct wp candidates 
for all the Muslim constituencies "pledged to demand 
Pakistan. It is equally certain that the Congress, 
the Nationalist Muslims Conference, the Unionist 
Ministry of thé Punjab (predominafuy.Muslim),.and 
other “erganisations. opposed to Pakistan will contest 
most of these seats. While the verdict of the élec- 
torate in general will afford guidance, it will be of con- 


—_ 






of subjects and sources of revenue, the treatment of 
minorities; the Indian States, | etc. But Labour 
‘must interpret its» respansibilities as His Majesty’s 
Government in accordance with its own principles. 
For instance, will the i ye a to of the States! 


Glad ep yergity the oe Do the pas 


men of the peoples of those territoties ? The revision 


pp ea Na a gl = er se 


should not be undertaken in a narrow and legalistic 
spirit, in disregard of the imterests of their ninety 
million imhabitants. Admission of the States mto 
an all-India federal».anion cannot be left to! the 


unilateral judgment of the Princes, mor can. such a | 
federation be at the sacrifice of the democratic»prin-. 
ciple and of social progress. British Labour, as the. 


Paramount Power in relation to the Indiam States, 
must regard its obligations to the masses in ‘India. 
as paramount. The people of the States have long 
been denied certain guarantees—of individual liberty, 
trial by. legal. processes. before imprisonment, ‘the 
independence of the judiciary, curtailment sof the 
personal expenditure of the Pzimces, #ecégnition) of 
the -elective primciple; etc: Again, ‘industry ‘has 
been migrating rapidly during the war into the States, 
because of the lower imcome-tax, immunity from 
excess profits duties, and inferior labour regulations. 
Social progress in, India. will. be seriously. prejudiced 
in the, future unless the; States, are braught into ‘line 
with the rest of the country, 

Briefly, the Labour Cabinet,, while leaving. the 
Constituent Assembly free to reach its own conclusions 
on every problem, should make, it abundantly clear 
at every stage that its adherence to ‘the principle of 
self-determination for India is conditioned. by only 
one consideration : that the result must.be the emer- 


gence of a democratic State, pledged to mass welfare» 


and greatly improved standards of jiving for: 400 
million people., It is necessary to emphasise this 
point, because too dften in the past a correct attitude 


cm a 


» has“ -wncontro 
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ities has only oaen a 


seven ie alt the en- 
receive from the 
tts delibera- 


itsaaeblate and ptt roren 
Cabinet, will take a few years to ' 


> tions. Those years will be of the utmost impertanc: 


ENDIAN PRISONS 

Suni cae i Silke tei Halls eoertverversy: I feel, 
however, that the truthought not to be distorted. 
‘As a ‘Civil Servant at the Imperial headquarters in 
Simla, I have had experience of both police and prison 
administration in‘: Indias” 
Di M. Sen is not ‘correct im speaking of “ the un- 
ee eee ae *—that is, it is not 
correct in: | No official, mot even the highes:, 
authority.” ‘On the other hand, 
‘Sen's critics are extremely vulnerable : for instance, 
D. Frenchman says (a) “prison treatment in Indi: 
compares well with treatment im Nazi prisons ; 
(&) Indians prefer prison to starvation ; (c) ex-convicts 
even from the Andamans—never. have anything 
to complain of when they. come out of jail—a' low 
ideal, a reflection om British admitistration, an un- 


-thinkable ‘situation! By what stretch of imagination 


could a British official be seen ‘talking t6 an ex-con- 
vict, and ever so, would one swallow make a summer ? 
Then, another critic’s logic leads him to the con- 
clusion that prison treatment must be humane because 
the Prison Code is all that it should be. This ‘state- 
ment -is t00 maiive to call for» comment. “But when 
Quinton persists that Indian ‘Quislings (my phrase) 
have no “opportunity” to beconie masters in the 
art of cruelty, it only shows that he has never heard 
evidence given at a public enquiry such as an Imperial 
Pelice or ‘Prison’ Commission. ‘When he says that 
a thorough-going reorgariisation of the system ‘could 
“have ‘been: made by Provincial Governments since 
1936; he completely overlooks the fact that when 
the Congress Ministers came out shortly after they 
took office, the country reverted to autocratic rule. 
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“Making the ‘most 


| THE CAUSE AND) TREATMENT OF INDIGESTION 





of the 
NATION'S . 
MELK 





You are as young 


# 





as your digestion 








In winter the supply of fresh miik falls, but 
in summer there is @ surplus. This surplus 
can be conserved in 4 number of ways, one of 
which is to make Milk Chocolate, Cadburys 
Milk Chocolate retains the valuable milk 
Solids (fat, protein and lactose). Only the 
water which comprises roughly 87} percent. 
of the milk bulk is eliminated. 

Milk Chocolate is a compact and highly 
concentrated, ed, easily kept and trans- 
po noelaborate packaging. 
Is retains the full food value of the milk almost 
indefinitely without special storage or canning. 


CADBURY 
means QUALITY 








BENGER’S LTD., 


THE EFFICIENCY of the glands that secrete. gastric juices are the 
true index of a man’s age and powers. There need be no premature 
decline, with its usual accompaniment of indigestion, if the complex 
mechanism is net steained. What is known as rést-tlerapy is at 
once a safeguard and a widely prescribed treatment... Rest your 
digestion by a course of Benger’s Food and you provide the conditions 
for its natural recuperation. Benger’s Food soothes the digestion, 
allows it to build up its strength again and at the came time provides 
all the nourishment a healthy body needs. 


Benger’s 


The active enzymes in Benger’s Food partially pre-digest the milk 
which otherwise would give your digestion work when it should 
be resting. That's why Benger’s is so soothing last thing at night. 
Your chemist and grecer sell Benger’s ; from 1/9 a tin. — 


HOLMES CHAPEL, 





CHESHIRE 
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BANK INSER ANCEeee- 
UNITS 


" represent the highest type 
of equity investment. They 
provide a spread over the 
shares of 52 British banks 
and insurance cOmpanies 
and will appeal to investors 
seeking. safety \of: capital, 
inereasing dividends and 
capital appreciation. 

Units may be bought and sold (and 
eating, — gy through any 
Stockbroker or Bank, in, quan- 

Jrom 20° 5,000 at a time, at 
quoted prices which are free of 
Co & Stamp. Estimated 
yteld* is gross, subject to reduced 
British Inc. Tax at rate given below 
{aftet deducting Dominion Inc. 
Tax Relief) and is caleulated on 


quoted: price which. .includes.ail 
costs of purchase. 


Semen eee re eee ee ee ee eee ewww eeeeee 


Trustees: Midland se Exec: : 
ator & Trustee Company, Ltd. = 
Mers.: Bank Insurance Trust ~ 
Corp. Ltd., 30. Cornhill, E.C.3 
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children are reported to be dying by the readside . . . 


Reuter reports on the same tragedy were printed 


m The Times anc Manchester Guardian of August 8th., 


Berlin,” August 20th). 
I may also. quote an unbiassed authority (a traveller 
of Allied nationality) who described the plight of the 


sentences, of a report as follows :— 

I have seen a large proportion of these people, 
numbering nearly to a million, literally starving on 
the road. 1 saw children and babies lying dead in 
the ditch by the roadside, died of hunger or epidemic 
diseases, their arms and legs often not thicker than 
amman’s thumb. The evacuees try to pick out of 
the refuse of the Russian field kitchens, often already 
in a state of decay, somcthing suitable to satisfy their 
maddening hunger. 

Against this background. one can estimate the 
impartiality of an “ Observer” who referred in last 
week’s' N.S. & N. to “serious resistance of Sudeten- 
Germans, whicheusually takes the forms of circulating 
forged documents or of drifting back into the Sudeten 
areas from Saxony.”  ‘“ Serious resistance ” against 
death—the eternal crime of dying people ! 


Sutprise to me since its own fogic: 
Also Hitler made Jewish ‘Grdudl-Propaganda abroad 
a pretext for increased anti-Jewish persecution at 
Sudeten-German Wenzet JAKSCH 
Social Democratic Party, 
16, Laurel Gardens, 
London, N-W.7. 


AUSTRIAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


Sir;~We should like to draw ‘your attention to a 
particular aspect of help for stricken Austria, which is 
facing the danger of famine and epidemics m the 
coming winter months. 

There is not only ungent need for foodstuffs, fuel 
and«medical supplies which it is to be hoped will 
be provided by U.N.R.R.A., not only in the interest 
of Austria but the whole of Europe. Austria is also 
in most urgent need of man power; Vienna needs at 
least 20,000 building workers for the most important 
repair works ; Austria needs tens of thousands of 
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agricultural workers and farmers to enable the country 
to-use her own resources for feeding her people ; she 
needs many thousands of railway men, transport 


ir. workers and engincers if the transport system is to be 


reconstructed; particularly Vienna needs doctors— 
at present Nazi doctors cannot be dismissed because 
there is not enough medical personnel. 

On the other hand there are tens of thousands of 
Austrian prisoners of war in Great Britain alonc, 
amongst them.a large percentage of reliable anti- Nazis. 
They certainly ‘represent a most important reservoir 
of man power for Austria. 

For that reason we should like to suggest the 


: following measures :— 


{1) The immediate segregation of ali the Austrian 
prisoners of war from the mass of German 
PO.W. (at present the segregation is by no 
means complete). 

(2) The Austrian P.O.W. camps should immediately 
be, placed under se¢lf-administration by 
Austrians: (at » present “Nazi officers and 
N..C.Q.’s are still in charge of many camps). 

(3) The anti-Nazi clements, amongst them many 
deserters and men from the Undergrotnd 
Movement, should get all facilities within the 
camps for democratic re-education (access to 
anti-Fascist literature, lectures by democratic 
speakers, ctc.). 

(*) The speedy repatriation of those categories of 
workers which are needed in Austria. 

, ‘Phe; Secialist\Party in Austria is also asking for the 
early return of Socialist Party and trade union organi- 
sers who are exiles or P.O.W. abroad, and who are 
most urgeftly needed for the revival of Austrian 
democracy and the strengthening of democratic 
The Socialist Party in Austria is most anxious to 
get all possible help with regard to the man-power 
question and it hopes particularly for understanding 
and ‘support from the British Labour Government. 


London Bureau of the Oscar POLLaK,’ 
Austrian Socialists, Kart CZERNETZ 
31, Broadhurst Gardens, 
London, N.W.6 


AMNESTY FOR PRISONERS 

Sir,—Although the war has ended, and the Fastist 
imternees have been released from their confinement, 
thousands of men and women are still in prison under 
wartime laws. These prisoners are not offenders 
against the common law, and the regulations under 
which they were incarcerated are admitted to ‘be 
extraordinary measures necessitated only by the 
emergency of a major war. 
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‘They include political prisoners (whom the law — 


chooses to class as felons) conscientious objectors, 
deserters, absentees and offenders under many 
bureaucratic regulations. The civil prisons are over- 
crowded with them, and many more are held under 
appalling conditions in military concentration camps, 
often undergoing long sentences for trifling offences. 
Whatever excuse may have been given during the 


past few years for such imprisonments is surely 


invalidated now that the war is ended and we are 
told that the nation will gradually return to peace- 
time conditions. The most important task of a 
teturn to peace, more urgent even than housing or 
food, would appear to be a rectification of those 
injustices which were committed during wartime 
when the fundamental rights of the citizen were 
suspended under the pretext of an emergency situation. 
It is to be hoped that the new Labour Government 
will take early action to alter this situation. 


s 
“4 
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doubt save her from it even if she were over eighteen). 
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' undertaking which seemed to correspond so exa; 
with the desires of the nation in international poj 
and in which British subjects have played such ROU 
important part, has never been adequately explained iniscie 


The coming of 
Organisation is one 


' Should Dr. at encanndat 


e retailing other people’s falsehoods, 

ivan ee codes can be consulted in this Society’s 
te “Ds NvoPrttr, 

Chairmen, Society fot Cultural Relations, 

98, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
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the Educational and ru 
of the promising signs of , 


time. Let us hope that the governments of the Uni ; ep 
Nations will not allow the new venture to be crippi@ war sev 
as was its predecessor, by financial support that wii, pe cig 
shamefully inadequate. , escap 
GwiLyM Davinii dint 

The Temple of Peace, wuality .. 

: Cardiff, t wil : 
THE LATE SIR MICHAEL SADLER 
Sir,—My father’s long life was so crowded waggstow he 


diverse activities and interests, and the papers—bggpresent - 


private and professional—which he left behind 







































The Freedom Defence Committee intends to begin... SI:—In_your note on the proposed Educational son peor no hapeae As ee eer UES = ob’ 
an immediate campaign for an amnesty for all civilian 994 Cultural, Organisation of the United Nations you > full justice ; = ‘onill ditions. 
and military offenders against wartime laws, and) %2Y that. “‘ the old League Institute for Intellectual the limits of a single biography. Further, the signi . 
soonest chadinenedeetinieate £ = Co-operation, with excellent intentions, was able to cance and importance of his work as a student @pBnaes 

upport of all who are anxious > edesinti d ‘ itt educational procrdmand a fe 
for the liberation of the British prisoners of war in. @°Complish little.” The truth is that the Committce tear mtepig oe An: Progra liter 

= , “4 on Intellectual Co-operation and its Institute in Paris are subjects too technical for treatment by any ir i 
British prisons. A demand for such an amnesty will aes - ; is (hono 
be presented to the Home Secretary, and signature. did splendid pioneer work in difficult territory. It’ not a practising educationalist, and could only Swif 
forms are available from the offices of 7 ee Committee, could have done much more had so fine an enterprise combined with a personal memoir and a descripig@? »¥ 
17 St. George Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1, ee” taken. seriously by the States-members of the of this’ éhergies other than ‘educational wt. the ‘risk Gao Cov 

Shsiamams HERBERT Reap _— League, including Great Britain, producing a work, not only of unwieldy size, but Ag 

In the first years of its existence the total s sum voted of wae appeal. “sins : ne 
in the League budget for the furtherance of the things t is proposed, therefore, to prepare an “ Edug™ane 4 

THE YOGI AND THE COMMISSAR ofthe mind 1 and epic was hardly sufficient to meet the tional Biography” as well as a more general onggj@e Pic 

Sir,--The hoary falsehood, retailed—doubtless day-by-day, needs of the small staff of the Inter- and I am privileged to announce that Miss Lyn ae 
in all ignorance—by Dr. John R. Baker in your issue national Committee. Indeed, within the first.two Grier, shortly retiring from the Principalship of Lai pay at 
of August 11th, that “ persons aged 12 years are years (1922-1924) such was the serious financial situa- Margaret Hall, Oxford, has consented in due co that 
subject to the death penalty in the U.S.S.R. if found tion that the Geneva Committee, then presided over to undertake this difficult and specialised task. we snconce 
guilty of banditry,” has been refuted so often that by M. Bergson, was obliged to issue an appeal for second biography—the personal memoir—I sh the = 
it ought surely to have fallen out of currency by now. funds to any Governmen: that would respond. Only myself attempt, aiming at a book based primarily: a 

It is true that a decree of April 7th, 1935, pro- one Government did. It was the French. Govern- my father’s letters, diaries and informal memorand 
vides that minors as from the age of 12 found to have ment in 1924 of M. Herriot that made an offer.of an Which book shall show the man as his family a challens 
committed various grave crimes are to be brought to Institute of Intellectual Co-operation in Paris, with intimates knew him, tell the story of his life, and on nobod 6! id 
trial before the Criminal Courts, and subjected.to the an,endowment of 2,000,000. French francs a year. touch on his career as educationalist in so far as @™ "9° G 
ordinary punishments provided By law. But the Gradually other governments voted relatively small affected his home life and his whereabouts. and 
Criminal Codes provide that the death penalty is not sums in support of the Institute, but the British May I appeal through your columns to owner: =. 
to be applied to “ persons who have not reached their Government was resolute to the end (that is, up to letters and other manuscript documents written \% hay 
18th birthday at the moment of committing the 1939) in its refusal to back any effort at international him for the loan of the originals or of copies? — 
crime.’ understanding through education by any financial should be grateful if material of educational, as wait t ~ 

It is therefore untrue to say, as Dr. Baker does, grarit to the Institute in Paris. as non-educational significance, be sent to me at th acme “a 
that Soviet law imposes the death penalty at a lower Dr, Gilbert Murray,.the distinguished chairman for address below, for transcription (where necessary) \ 
age than does the law of other countries; and the many years of the League Committe¢ on Intellectual return, and for allocation to the “ Education we 
number of children executed under the decree is Co-operation, said: ‘‘ No direct contributions were Biographer ” or to myself, as the case may be. S Be 
necessarily nil. made by Germany, Italy, Japan or Great Britain: The MicuagL Sapien fm SYS 

So, I hope, ends one more malignant misrepre- abstention of the Axis Powers is easily understood, 10, Orange Street, would 
sentation ; but it has had a Jong run. but the refusal of Great Britain to take part in’ an London; W.C.2. reer 
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light of the (oppressed and outcast 

“social thought ’’—far 
above his» 7a creed or prejudice. Saints- 
bury, on the other hand, after trying to persuade 
us that all changes, reforms and revolutions are 
ways of going to the Devil, and that the duty of a 
retarding tism is to make things go as 


been benefited, or morally improved, by any 
@ legislation in their favour, and that “‘ enormous 
@ changes’: do but make them (in his own words) 
““lazier, greedier, more full of hatred and malice,” 
than before. He was accused of having read more 
® books in several languages than becomes a gentle- 
#man—or even a critic. He rather too frequently 
Bdefies us in that sense, nudging us, like a jovial 
Bexaminer, into admission of our i 
Evidently amongst the books he did not read were 
the works of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond on “ the 
§ondition of England question.” 

I insist upon this point merely in order to 
§ ‘ndicate that one who had nourished, and perhaps 
@surfeited, his mind on the best that has been said 
and thought i in the world, and fortified his blood 





dians, the Monopressurists and the other eccen- 
trics, from Dr. Guest to Dr. Bridges, whose 
theories remind one, in their subtle sub-divisions, 


In his Peace of the Augustans, the book’ I have 
chosen out of his vast production as fitted for the 
consolation of this age, Saintsbury’s celebrated 
* style’” was already beginning to exhibit a 
trailing ic allusiveness that makes him 
heavy reading when he is obviously endeavouring 
to ‘be It was said of Macaulay that he 
read a to write a sentence and traversed 
a continent for a descriptive epithet. He, too, 
was —or afflicted—with a photographic 
memory. But Macaulay’s references are not 
irrelevancies. Saintsbury’s too often are. Open 
any of his later books at random. turn a page or 
two, I open—I swear without cheating—the 
second volume of his Hrstory of the French Nove?, 
and find, in a criticism of Stendhal’s Chartreuse 
de Parme that it is “‘a book ‘standing ott in the 
formidable genealogy of psychological novels as 
(salwa reverentia) certain names stand out from the 
others in the greater list that opens the first chapter 
of St. Matthew.”” What on earth or in Heaven has 
St. Matthew to do with novels of the sceptical 
Beyle? This allusiveness-was a part of Saints- 
bury’s habit of us that he had read 

; while he suggests that we have not— 
that, for example, we could not pass an examination 
(as he could) in The Castle of Otranto or The 
Mysteries of Udolpho, 

Yet, in earlier life, Saintsbury wrote good prose 
without nagging. And 1 is significant that the 
preface to one of the most useful of his educative 
manuals, Specimens of English Prose Style (1885), 
was commended by Walter Pater, as, in itself, 
**a document or standar@”’ in that matter. 
What went wrong? Was it that the accumulated 
weight of countless individual observations began 
at. last to dislocate the Saintsburyan syntax, 
disabling it from mention of any beok or author 
without simultaneous reference to half a dozen 
others? “As so-and-so says, in such another 
work or situation.”” The habit the trick, makes 
of our Saintsbury the Sam Weller of literary 
criticism ; and it may be that some of us have 
not found Sam’s anecdotal. backchat the most 
amusing part of his otherwise attractive conver- 
sation. 


“Kind of thought or subject to another,” 
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Saintsbury’s remarks on points of critical 
doctrine reveal him as a carefu! practitioner of the 
‘humble a posterior’ method ; as one who seeks to 
* provide the mind with a sort o! conspectus 
of literature *’ , ‘never prescribing, in the manner 
of Matthew Arnold, what a book should be— 
a criti¢ism ‘of life and so on—never forgetting the 
Aristotelian warning against “ shifting from one 
never 
importing a pseudo-science of literary judgment. 
For, he says, “with ‘beauty science has nothing 
to do”—a view that Might not have been ap- 
proved by the severely intellectua! artist the world 
thas just lost in Pau! Valéry If we make up our 
minds as to what books ough to be like—God 
help us! This phrase is frequent in Saintsbury, 
who was fond of threatenng his students with 
divine ‘disapprova' if they did not remember 
the essential individuality of art. the great and 
splendid mystery of the ‘diosyncrasy of the 
aftist, to whom we must not dictate by precon- 
ceived standards of exceliemce. The critic is, 
by etymology, a fudge, but, with the widest 
possible range of comparison, he is not to apply 
any test but that of pure literature : a test Saints- 
bury faithfully followed, until. in his later writ- 
ings, he allowed politics or morals to ma his 
judgment, calling Voltaire vulgar and “‘a ‘ow 

fellow’’ (not, surely, on ‘iterary itl and 
or a that Alphonse | Danudet was" no gentle- 
man because he introduced real people into his 
novels. 

What, then, of Dickens, Thackeray, Disraeli 
and the tribe of those who wrote romans a clef ? 
One can suppose only that Dickens, pére as 
Micawber and Mr. Dorrit, Dickens’s mother as 
Mrs. Nickleby, a piece of Leigh Hunt ar Harold 
Skimpole and of Landor ar: Boythorne, were 
socially unimportant figures; whereas Daudet 
dared to portray a king, a statesman, an elderly 
harmless academician, and (worst) in Le Nababa 
Duke. (And what a Duke !—the Duc de Morny.) 
This brings down on poor Daudet’s books, from 
Saintsbury, the (for him) violent description of 
** essentially vulgar, vulturine, ghoulish.’” Daudet 
“throws dirty missties at living magnates.” 
And a reading of L’Immorte/ \eaves in the critic’s 
mouth a bad taste which he, misquoting Keats, 
describes as a “‘ flavour of poisonous brass and 
metal sick.” His independent judgment shows its 
weakness in this sarne second volume ot the History 
of the French Novel ‘To give one chapter -to a 
combined estimate of two of the greatest novelists 
of the nimeteenth century, Beyle and Balzac, 
and roughly the same space to Georges Sand and 
the fiction of the younger Dumas. betrays an 
extraordinary neglect of proportion Was Balzac 
then also a low fellow? Was Henr: Beyle not 
wy a gentleman? Saintsbury does not say so. 

t at this stage of his long Jaborious career 
prejudice would keep breaking through. 

It would not be unfair—it would be mutating 
his own method—to test Saintsbury as a critic, 
and as an historian of letters, by comparison with 
two of his intimate friends whose assistance ih 
proof-reading he punctually _ acknowledges in 
several prefaces: Oliver Elkton who died a tew 
weeks ago. William Paton Ker. I think that 
no reader of Elton’s Survey of Engitsh Literaturé, 
fram. 1830 to 1880, wil! deny that, throughout 
those six volumes—but particularly in the first 
four (since learned critics are apt to lose their 
heads as they approach their own times)—El/ton 
shows a far finer sense of literary appreciation, 
with, behind it, a far wider human sympathy 
than Saigtsbury ever attained. while the reticent, 
the reserved, the extremely modest Ker, in such 
works as Epic and Romance and The Dark Ages 
(contributed, this, to a series edited by Saintsbury) 
allows his great knowliedge—implicit. pervasive 
—to permeate his style without pitching fragments 
of fact at one with iolly threats. after the manner 
of a professor determined to rouse adolescents. 

Saintsbury is saved from the dullness of a 
pedestrian commentators by the zeal the ardour, 
the intense devotion to letters exhibited even in his 
shorter manuals of instruction. He knew that 
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there could be no finality in criticism, which is . 


‘the result of the reaction of the processes of one 
mind on the products of another.’’ Since no 
two minds are alike the results of criticism can 
never be the same and there can be no final por- 
trait of the artist. Perhaps this attitude, this 
tincture of philosophic scepticism, was not 
strictly professorial. That is nothing against it. 
So long as he has a tradition behind him, Saints- 
bury rarely errs: it is only when he advances 
upon the new, the modern or modernist, that he 
loses his balance, as when he asserts, in 1916, 
that most twentieth century novels are “* merely 
boring,’’ exempting from this condemnation 
only Compton Mackenzie’s Sinister Street. 
When all is said, we remember with gratitude 
all that we owe to this prodigiously informative 
teacher who, for our instruction, ransacked all 
English literature, more than once, from Beowulf 
to Bridges, all European critical literature from 
Plato and Aristotle to Pater and the year 1900, 
all French fiction to the same year, with scores of 
essays analysing the idiosyncracies of hundreds of 
“‘minors.’”” Nor do we forget his tantalising 
account—as it must be in these days—of delectable 
vintages of wine and types of spirits, not exclud- 
ing whisky, gin, and even absinthe. ‘‘I never 
myself drank more than one absinthe a day.” 
“Two entrées are quite enough.” These, with 
other like sayings, restore our faith in Saintsbury’s 
essential geniality. Give us his crusty port 
rather than his crabbed politics. Few of us can 
drink to his venerable shade in this year of his 
centenary: the liquor is lacking. All of us can 
enjoy much else with him. All can learn from 
him. Those who are too superior to do so—God 
help them ! RICHARD JENNINGS 
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Short History of Labour Conditions in 
Germany, 1800 to the Present Day. By 
JUENGEN KuczynskI. Muller. 9s. 6d. 

Assize of Arms (Volume I). By BriGaprr- 
GENERAL MorGANn. Methuen. 15s. 

Memoirs. By VIscOoUNT SAMUEL. Cresset Press. 
155. 

The Reeling Earth. By SARAH GERTRUDE 
Miuin. Faber. 16s. 

Our Jungle Diplomacy. By W. FRANKLIN 
Sanps. Humphrey Milford. 15s. 6d. 

What makes a book valuable as a source to 
the historian? Partly, of course, that it contains 
facts which are not obtainable elsewhere. But 


his method of interpreting 
into a previously conceived 
of the increasing misery of 
the working class. We know, before we start, 
what the end result of the inquiry will be. Nothing 
is discovered on the way; experience is not 


lished ‘‘ A Short History of Labour Conditions.” 
It does not begin to be history. 

In General Morgan’s study of the disarmament 
of Germany after the last war, we reach the other 
extreme of historical writing. Here is someone 
who took an active part in the making of history, 
as British military representative on the German 
Disarmament Commission from I919 to 1923, 
and can describe, dramatically but with the accu- 
racy of a trained lawyer, what he saw and heard. 
As long as he confines himself to the task of 
giving his eye-witness evidence on the struggle 
against the Reichswehr ministry and the Kapp 
Putsch, General Morgan is a witness of first-rate 
importance to the court of history. What.could 
be better, for instance, than this description of 
the first and only meeting between the Disarma- 
ment Commission and the German Generals ? 

We arrived with military punctuality, only to 
find ourselves kept waiting, like suppliants craving 

an audience, in an ante-room. e waited for a 

considerable time. At last a young German staff 

officer intimated, with a gesture towards the door 
of an adjoining room, that all was ready for us. As 
we filed into the Conference’ Room. by one door, 

a long procession of German officers entered by 
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took up our positions on one sideof along table wh 
prt These me oye: ‘place 
other. se movements ‘?p in comple; 
silence. ‘There were seven of us and just fourtes 
of them. As the names of our delegation had, ii, 
their request, already been forwarded to thil.: 
German authorities, this inequality in representatiq 
was presumably calculated. We were in Servic 
uniform, but the German officers were in 
dress. .... The head of the German delegation 
General von Cramon, and our own G.O.C., 
Nollet, stood opposite each other... . Noll 
kept his eyes on von Cramon, but von Cram 
never once looked at Nollet. He addressed all hi 
remarks to a German civilian, who stood at hi 


Von Cramon had begun with some prolegomeno 
words about the necessity of mutual trust an 
confidence. He complained that the tone of Noller; 
_“ Notes” had suggested mistrust. _Nollet replie; 
. . . that nothing personal had been intended, by 
* control” i supervision and supervisic, 
implied a measure of mistrust. ‘I accept that,’ 
said’ von Cramon quietly, and then, with sudde 
swiftness, “‘I declare this sitting open.” Wi 
even waiting for the interpreter to translate, he an 
all the German officers, as at a signal, sudden 
relaxed and were about to sit down. . “ Arrétes 
vous,” rapped out Nollet,... “ That won’t do 
There’s an attrape there. It is for me to decla 
this sitting open. We arein control here.” Cramo 
replied, “ You are a foreign mission ’’—he ski 
avoided the word Commission“ meeti th 
German Government in time of peace. yall 
iplomatic precedents it is for me to preside,” 

“There are no precedents,” said Nollet sharply; 

“The Treaty has made one. The Treaty placed u 

in control, and control! means supervision.” . .. 

“Very well,” said Cramon after a pause, “ then tha 

ends it. I must report to my Government.” ‘ 

I to mine,” said Nollet. 

We all marched out. 

The first half of Assize of Arms is full of 
such passages. It attests to the abject failure of 
the Allies to destroy or even to attempt to destro 
the German Officers’ Corps, and it indicate 
that an important reason for this failure was thx 
fear of Bolshevism which Hitler was later 1 
exploit in creating his German Empire. ‘ 

But the witmess for the prosecution is lem 
successful when,.he assumes the role of the judg 
General Morgan’s knowledge of Germany \ 
inevitably mainly confined to an acquaintance? 
with the Army. In a most useful chapter, belo 
reminds us that barbarity and ruthlessness wage’y .* 
ingrained in the German Army—especially th 
Officers’ Corps and the N.C.O.s—long befor 
Himmler began to form his S.S. But when bj 
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for any compact system of predetermined outlook. 


of explaining the universe. 


will be a symposium of philosophy, psychology, esthetics and sociology. 
The name pelamle has been chosen because it suggests that we intend to 
to make propaganda 


» We assume that if language is finite, and if existence is infinite, every | 
verbal proposition will be limited in its truth; and also since speech is 
inherited from the unscientific and magical past, its whole structure and | 
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It follows that certainty, expressed in words, | 
may always be false and reactionary. 
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noticed, briefly. .Mrs. .Millin is an extremely 
‘accomplished diarist, mainly because she has 


added the art\of selection. Instead of publishing all 

who, her daily thoughts, she,has narrowed The Reeling 

Morley, Earth to a record of her i 

— news, as it reached her day by day, in the strange 
we 


reactions to the war- 


second year of the war, which, rising from the 
Battle of . Britain to the victories in Notth 


hy. 
Lord Samuel’s Memoirs Africa, then sank to a mew low level in the catas- 
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ook place a few weeks later. Lord Samuelthrows 1914. 
b Mr, MacDonald, but it. is mote- tithe. ev i i 
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LISTENING IN THE DARK 


The Rescue. By E. SAcKvmaLE West. With 
six ms by HENRY Moore. Secker 
and Warburg. 215s. 


This is. the text of Mr, Edward Sackville 
West’s beld dramatic adaptation of a part of the 
Odyssey which was first broadcast by the B.B.C. 
in November,,.1943, and was one of. the moet 
striking and successful experiments the Corpora- 
tion has fostered. The critic can now study 
this radio play in a handsomely produced volume 
which .is a pleasure to possess, and if Benjamin 
Britten’s music is, not, there, the remarkably 
imaginative drawings by Henry Moore add that 
visual, interpretation which the radio cannot 
give... A preface discusses the limitations and 
possibilities of .play-writing for the radio and 
contains an intimate but detached criticism of 
The Rescue itself; which will be of very great 
value to other writers who are new to the medium. 
What are the possibilities and limitations ? Like 
the ballet, radio-is one of the maimed arts, The 
critic is at Once in a dilemma. A radio play is 
rarely broadcast more than twice ; it pours into 
the home ‘to be imterrupted by the dog at the 
door, the telephone, the visitor. There is no 
sense of occasion about this new art which is 
received at a far more informal level even than 
the film; and while we can carry the scenes 
ofa stage play or a film in the head for years, we 
are ashamed to discover that the room where we 
listened or the irrelevant faces of the people 
around us, are as vivid if not more vivid than any 
recollection of a radio play itself. Radio drama 
would seem to be the most fugitive of the arts, 
and, therefore, like music requiring a very great 
deal of repetition ; the alternative is to treat it 
as> light journalism. And I suggest that no 
proper convention for listening has been thought 
out; Surely, as im the theatre or cinema, the 
radio play should be heard im the dark, so that 
external images are excluded, and so that the 
go up in the listener’s brain which 
radio stage. 
his preface. Mr. Sackville West has a good 
to say about technique and he is especially 
interesting on ‘the musical aspect of The Rescue 
which was written to a conscious musical pattern ; 
indéed to Mr. Sackville West, the radio drama 
appears asa return to the récitative of the earliest 
opera: opera has reached its limit as an art 
form and is now returning to its source in de- 
clamation. If The Rescue failed elsewhere it 
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triumphed here in the assimilation of ‘the music 
to the word, and reached points of pure loveliness 
in the arias in which the many, soliloquies were 
cast. (As other writers have noted, especially 
Mr. Louis MacNeice in his preface to his own 
Columbus, the soliloquy has come into its own 
again, in this form of drama.) In one respect, 
Mr. Sackville West thinks, he and Benjamin 
Britten miscalculated : the transitional music 
was too brief. This is an important criticism 


and can be applied to: radio generally; writers © 


are afraid of silence and are afraid of the long 
unspoken interval. Yet if they could look into 
the listener’s mind they would see there an 
agitated and overcrowded stage, where much 
was obscure; and which craved for respite. 
I am sure a great deal of radio drama requires 
far more music than it is usually given. The 
radio writer is appealing not to the listener’s 
eye nor even to his inner eye, but to his im- 
agination ; he is offering suggestions: they must 
haye time, like those Japanese water flowers we 
used to buy, to unfold. Im general, the whole 
tendency of the radio is to excess. The common 
tendency is to use far too many words, far too 
many characters, far too many incidents. And 
to attempt too much dramatic action. Again 
and again the high spots of action in radio drama 
fail to come off, either because one cannot see them 
or because the text creaks and groans with the 
writer’s explanations. I know no radio play 
which approaches, in these passages, the tech- 
nique of the running commentary; on, say, 
the Derby or boxing. I have heard one or two 
admirable boxing commentaries that area lesson 
to radio dramatists. 

When Mr. Sackville West came to the extreme 
point of action in his script, 1,¢. the killing of the 
suitors, he approached the sequence with a good 
deal of experience in the art of indirect suggestion ; 
bur, though I admire his ingenuity, I must agree 
with his own judgment that this and the storm 
sequences revealed the limitations rather than 
the merits of the art.. The excellent moments 
were in the “‘ magic’’ scenes, and that in which 
the shadow profile is disclosed on the wall in 
Part 2; and these were precisely the kind of 
drama that would have failed, I fancy, on the 
Stage. It was _ brilliant of Mr. Sackville 
West to have conceived these sequences. When 
it is said that The Rescue is too literary, 
the answer is the dramatic success of 
these literary scenes ; I think that by “ literary ”’ 
critics may have had some other meaning in mind, 


been overdone, so that it sounds:like a string of 

slogans; but in the poetic form 
The Rescue has cartied ' ; work of T. S. 
Eliot in Murder in the Cathedral. 


together, I have the impression that if they were 
to be used in the same action, the crisis of the 


action was expressed in verse and not in the 


vernacular. One progresses from the vernacular 
to verse and returns to the vernacular. But 
here again, we-come against the paradox of the 
radio: it is most dramatic when it is least active, 
where there is most meditation 

The meaning of the play was conveyed by 
Phemius, the poet who in two or three simple and 
meving passages, made his plea for the Mediter- 
ranean vision and for the austere arbitrament of 
the imagination : 

Men seldom know me when ‘aa see me. 

I am here and not here; I am 

The captured shadow ; the intersection 

Of Past and Future ; 

The moment of death ; 

The mysterious blood of sleep ; the eyes 

Of the statue whose gaze is inward. 


A narrator was not used in The Rescue; the 
role very effectively devolved upon Athene. 
I am now coming round to the belief that the 
narrator is indispensable and that the direct 
technique leads too easily to tedium, confusion 
and, above all, the failure of perspective. In 
naturalistic dramas the direct technique has led 
to what can only be called the Rugger match 
production. The whistle blows and there is 
a race to the touch line broken by incompre- 
hensible scrums; and we are out of touch with 
the whole team. This is by mo means due entirely 
to the amateurishness of the writer or a tired 
producer. More than any other the» radio 
drama requires the plane of rest; the repose of 
description, the refreshing monotony of ex- 
planation. The prologue, even the statement 


‘holding this reactionary view ; 





preiir Sucuneuanng tae fac * 


of the argument, has its:place. To a large extellipriority i 
the listener needs to be involved in advandllgeople, v 


to be dropped. For the moment, 1 find mysdiaeat! al 
that, at any rate, The Rescue and+Colw ; - move 
which were the most courageous and aintbitin, ndtv ‘tor 


imaginative dramas put on the air (one an operaifi&,hour ” c: 
melodrama and the other a pageant), were boii, where 
well-known stories tho established }janning 
the listener’s mind before he turned the kno, in the 
And—I hope—turned out the light. 


V. S. PrrrcHetr 
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Freedom Under Planning. By Barsy tlic 
Wootton. Allen and Unwin. 6s. Fein th 
Mrs. Wootton’s new book is in form large ,irs. % 
an ariswer to Professor Hayek’s Road Ry. come 
Serfdom. In that much-puffed diatribe, P 


fessor Hayek followed the simple method dic very 
assuming always the best in speaking of Jaissg; 
faire, and always the worst in ‘discussing ay 
sort of planning. Tacitly, he always identifie 
planning of any sort with totalitarianism, ani 
had little difficulty on this assumption in showin 
the infinite superiority ofea perfectly competitive 
perfectly free; liberal economy—if such 
economy could in fact exist. Mrs. Wootton dog 
not set out to invert this method, by assumin 
the best of planning and the worst of laisse: 
faire; On the contrary, she is careful to insi 
that planning in itself is neither good nor bai 
but depends for its quality on the ends whic 
it is designed to serve. The question she scifi, 
out to answer is not whether planning is. good i 
itself, but whether a democratic community 
setting a high value on freedoms (the: phural i 
hers) can plan its economic: life: so as to avoil 
unemployment and insecurity and dire -pove 
without giving up more freedoms than it will wi 
or enhance by the abolition of those evils. He 
broad conclusion is that it can, not indeed withov 
difficulty or risks, but at risks which are well wort! 
taking in view of the net balance of advantage 
they are likely to afford. 
A large part ofthe argument follows familiar line 
Mrs. Wootton is at her best where she-is breaking, 
comparatively new ground, as in her discussion 0 
wages under planning. She points out, correctlfil, 
that it will be impossible to reconcile a plannei 
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Reris Pasternak 
COLLECTED PROSE WORKS 


wranged, with an imtroduction, by 


Stefan Schimanski. 
This first English edition contains 
Pawernak's autobiography, Safe Conduct ; 
aud his stories, Childhood, Il Tratlo di 
Apelle, Aerial Ways, and Letters from 
Twa; and is fully illustrated with paint- 
ings by the poet’s father, Leonid Pasterfak. 


tos. 6d, 


Transformation 3 


Edited by STEFAN SCHIMANSKI 
and HENRY TREECE 


Publication date 
early September 


ETHEL 
MANNIN’S 


NOVEL 


LUCIFER AND. 
THE CHILD 


with contributions by Gertrude Stein, 
Edith Sitwell, Herbert Read, Henry Moore, 
Stephen Spender, Paul Nash, Mulk Raj 
Anand, “Father. D'Arcy, Cecil Collins, 


kobert Herring, etc. 
Hilustrated. 8s, Gd. 


*This is what the Times Literary Suppte- 
MENT wrote of TRANSFORMATION Two: 
“ The preoccupation with the largest issues of the 


child-witch, 


LINDSAY DRUMMOND LTD 
2 Guilford Place, W.C.1 














Miss Mannin calls this novel 
a fantasy, and yet—it could 
have happened. 
Jenny Flower was indeed a 
and the Dark 
Stranger indeed Lucifer, 
makes a strange, moving and 


future, with the problems of faith and liberiy and 

ocial organisations, as well as education, is very 

narked throughout the second issue of TRAN®FORM- 

ATION, which in truth seems to look forward to a r 
scheme of altogether wider and freer human oppor- memorable story. 
tunity after the war,” 


JARROLDS 


Publishers (London) Ltd. 











| A BOY ARTIST- WRITER 


i To write and illustrate at the age of 13 
H a story for chil 
4H choose the type face for your own book 


is unusual, To 


and to design its cover is even more 
unusual, But to find that children of 


i} your own age cannot put your book 
i down for sheer enjoyment must indeed 
i be exciting. 


All this is Roderick Maude-Roxby’s 


} achievement, 

i} He has illustrated his book with 40 
4 drawi and. 8 paintings, 
i exhibitions of children’s paintings testify 
H to the great interest now being taken 
H in the development of creative power 
i in children. 


This book is the remarkable result of 


} a boy’s inventive genius when given 
i the opportunity of free expression. 


IN WOMBOLIA 


i} By RODERICK MAUDE-ROXBY. 6s. net 








SPORTS & PASTIMES LIBRARY 


The following titles. have either been 
reprinted recently or are in 
SAILING, by H. J. K. Bamfie 
Palmer. 
LIFEBOATS AND THEIR CONVERSION, by 
C. E, Tyrrell Lewis. 10s. 
DinGcHY AND SMALL CLAss RACING, ‘by 
Norman Hinton. 10s. 
FISHING FOR TROUT AND —s ‘by 
Terence Horsley. 
FLy FIsHING, by W. Keith h Rollo, ro 6d. 
COARSE FISHING, by J. H. R. Bazley. 
10s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP, by b. L. M. 
Barrett. 6d. 
Carp Games, by H. Phillips Py B. C, 
Westail. ros. 6d 


H.-F. & G. WITHERBY LTD. 








AN ITALIAN 
DIARY 


By FLORA STARK 


(mother of Freya Stark) 














you 
This is an autobiographical fragment in 
which Mrs, Stark Tecoribas her experi- THE 
ences in the Fascist prison in which she 
was temporarily exiled away from her 
Recon home at Asolo, near Venice. With 
Foreword by her daughter and a frontispiece. Our 
6s. net chos 
% Freya Stark’s new book, and 
EAST IS WEST, will be ready 
at the end of August. 126 net up- 
and 
BRITAIN obt: 
AND HER For 
BIRTHRATE Sye 
Sys 
By MASS OBSERVATION nott 
aration. Sponsored by reqi 
and 5. E. The Advertising Service Guild into 
0k This is an attempt to find out why Pos 


people are limiting their families so 
drastically and to suggest means whereby 
they may be encouraged to have more 
children. Here is a unique contribution 
to a subject of vital interest. 2ls. net 


* * THE CORNHILL MAGAZINEE 
Edited by Peter Quennell iB 
A fow copies of the current (July) issue have 
been reserved for intending subscribers— 
10s. 8d. for 4 issues including postage. 


b> —— John Murray. 
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STRINGS TO A BEAUTIFUL 
BOW 


est of three previous collections and a re 
uustained satire, in the Hudibrastic Style, on the 
problem of Germany. The acknowledgments 
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one style ffom another, Outver’s Choice is essen- 


_j Dhere’ is no, need, to recommend Sagittarius, 
nor. has the time yet come to, her permanent 
ra among satirists. war is. now 


Cag sags aig ba gem 
to, V- y. ight in recognising my 
own, particular favourites-—-The Descent of Man, 
i me at. Munich time, and the 
solemn music of The Diehard’s 

Pass the Napoleon brandy, my strength is failing 


E 


fast, 

The country bound for the dogs so long has gone 
to the at. last, 

Not by a L ! hothead, not by a Labour cad 

But by a ive Premier stabbed in the 
back, by Gad! 


I’ve kept a stiff upper lip through life, a Dichard 
born and bred, 


Those who_ read Ouiver’s Choice in bed, to 
give themselves pleasant dreams, may, like 
; Object to the sequence of the poems. 
The -best order would have been a progression 
from 1935 to the end of this fantastic decade. 
But if it must be retrogression, then surely it 
should! bé a steady march back. As itis, one 
reads from 1943 to 1945, then from, 1940 to 1943; 

from 1935 to pape and the bowsprit gets 


Sagittarius decorations is due for 
poem: Who Shall Wash Rhine? 
another 
become 
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the talk of the coffee-houses. The author not 

plays both sides of the Black Record, but 

St. George’s general attitude to the Nazi 

Dragon. The poem is dated October 1942, 

and even in tae light of Potsdam, it can be read 
with considerable relish. 

There. is a stern future ahead for the Left-wing 
satirist. The odds is:gone: dictators and die- 
hards are level. now with men and even the 
Son of Heaven joins the queue. We look to 

ittarius to..keep the thunder rolling on the 
Left, and. to avoid a mere Ginger Group Move- 
ment within the victorious majority. 
MICHAEL BARSLEY 


EDUCATION AND CHRISTIANITY 


Building the New Age. By E. B. Casrue. 
Rich and Cowan. 75: 6d. 

The Headmaster of. Leighton’ Park» School has 
written an important book of which wartime space 
prevents adequate notice. With sure instinct he hits 
hard at some of the most disquieting features of the 
times. He shows how tolerance becomes an cvil 
when it excuses the shoddy and the mean, and insists 
on the austere disciplines that must underpin freedom. 
“What was once called sin is now called experience,”’ 
He argues that Russia has more reforms to her credit 
than our. “ pagan society, which pays lip-service to a 
God whose demands. it consistently neglects.” He 
sees the decline of family life, disintegrated by two 
world wars, as a menace, and shows how inadequate 
housing aggravates the deterioration. While admitting 
the danger lest. unlimited State benefits shall sap the 
parents’ responsibility for their child, he insists that 
education can develop the Christian citizen. His wish 
that classes of twenty-five should be regarded as too 
big holds a grim irony now that the Ministry of Educa- 
tion permits, as a way out of immediate difficulties, 
an increase of classes in grammar schools from thirty 
to. thirty-five. It is fatally easy to level down, and a 
possible result of the Education Act may be equality 
in the gutter. 

Mr. Castle is, however, plumbing deeper depths, 
and follows St. Augustine in attempting to fashion a 
Christian society in which a man can live so “ that the 
bad dies down in him and the good is raised up.” 
The problem is how to enlist a population grown 
indifferent to God’s purpose, for man as revealed in 
Christ. A. vacuum invites a devil to fill it, and, in 
Mr. Auden’s phrase, “To-morrow the bicycle races 
through the suburbs on summer evenings” may not 
be enough to save youth from another paranoiac with 
a programme. The terms of signing on in the 
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Christian crusade are, however, all-important, Mr. 
Castle quotes Jesus and Yeats in the same breath, and 
speaks as if knowledge of native culture and the 
religion of Christ were of equal importance in <duca- 
tion. His creed of ten points discovers a common 
denominator, but it only expresses an emasculated 
form of Christianity. What’ is “acceptable and 
adequate” is a dusty answer to eager’souls hot for 
certainties. The intelligent young boggle less at 
dogma than is ofteh imagined. Mr. Castle seems to 
invite anyone to ride in his broad-bottomed omnibus, 
whatever colour his ticket. Experience shows that it 
is at least open to question whether youth would not 
find more lasting benefit in the membership of a 
Church which really became militant, even if it does 
mean swallowing dogma, theology, sanctions, rules of 
conduct and all. JoHN GARRETT 


MORE NEW WRITING 


Penguin New Writing 24. Edited by JoHNn 
LEHMANN. Penguin. j 

Anthologies of current writing have become a 
- wartime feature, and a very good feature it is, 
too, if you take into account the circumstances 
which often make it ‘difficult for the writer to 
engage in the sustained and concentrated effort 
of a full-length work and for the publisher beset 
with wartime restrictions to print it. In these 
anthologies we are given a sort of critical and 
creative progress report on current writing anda 
periodical commentary on the contemporary 
scene. A vice can, of course, be made of a 
necessity, and from time to time, seeing the market 
swamped with little reviews and magazines and 
anthologies of every kind, one is inclined to wonder 
with what justification they use up a paper allow- 
ance which might be put to so much better use, 
But Mr. Lehmann is an expert as well as a veteran 
in this business and brings to it an editorial 
experience and a sense of literary values which 
assure the maintenance of a constant standard. 
In his foreword to the current Penguin New 
Writing he half promises the reader a collection 
at some future date of the cream of contributions 
to New Writing: this should turn out to be a 
highly interesting cross-section of some of the 
best occasional writing during the last half-dozen 
years. 

In the latest volume we are given the’ well- 


ow ** 


has a 


Woo! her last books. Eric de Mauny 


in 
about a night spent by a British company in 
an Talia fatmbouse jus behind the line, which 
Savage’s fictional reportage, 
ri Attack,” presents the two complementary 


of ve service. Kenneth Lo_recon- 


" structs—one presumes from an actual incident 


Eagle,” and T. C.'Worsley’s “The Mackenzies,” 
both dealing with the relationship between chil- 


dren and” -ups and again complementary, 
since the first is written from the child’s point 


of view and the second from the gitar ts 
Harry Brown’s “‘ Castel di Sangro,” a ballad-like 
poem about three wounded American soldiers on 
the battlefield, sticks out a mile from the poetry 
section of the volume and is, from the point of 
view of literary excellence and accomplishment, 
by far the best contribution. There are also 
poems by A. S. J. Tessimond—a little too stylised, 
perhaps—by David Luke, and a longish, evocative 
poem about Egypt by Robert Medley, which is 
slightly aiapiieed by its resemblance to the 
éarlier Eliot. Kenneth Muir has a scholarly 
article about Milton’s poems in their relationship 
to the English cultural and historical scene, “‘ Dance 
Critic ” discusses British choreography, Stephen 
Spender writes — one feels a little inconclusively 
—about the modern writer’s attitude to 
society, and John Lehmann himself, in an article 
about “State Art and Scepticism,” makes a 
friendly but well-reasoned and very timely criti- 
cism of the official Soviet attitude towards the 
function of the artist. The first instalment of 
an anonymous feature, “ From a Painter’s Note- 
book,” is an interesting innovation. 
Altogether this blend of pomolegs and literary 
review is well up to the standard of preceding 
volumes. And, after all, it still only costs 
ninepence ! W. P. RILLA 


MACEDOINE ANCIEN REGIME 


Little Coquette. By RENEE DE FONTARCE 
McCormick. Heinemann. 93. 6d. 


The New Statesman and Nation, August 25, 19, 


in a noble.and wealthy French family from. 1% 
to 1914. In a foreword the authoress describ, 
peop places and events as ‘‘in essence true 
ind adds that the “ characters and correlation ; 
events are really fictional,” The impressig, 
given is that Mrs. McCormick shrinks. from 
narrative of choses vues, and therefore throws j 

after of jokes, stories, and bix 


disguise her lack of . We seem x 
uthor saying to herself, “‘ Th 
M. Un Tel, who fought seventeen duels, wh 
not put him in ?—and the Duc de Chose wh 
emptied his chamber-pot out of the windoy, 
we must have him—and little Mile Quelcongy 
who at the age of. six received a hundred and tq 
dresses, what about her?”—and in they gy 
pell mell, regardless of the reader’s digestion. 

It is a pity that this unfortunately name 
study of the past had to be translated as we noy 
read it; one imagines the author’s native styk 
to be succinct and decisive—not fumbling wit 
such phrases as “do not cry, my little chou, 
“she was a woman of cream,” “ you sinistz 
fool,” and “‘ you must not be cattish.” 

The characters are on the whole pleasing an/ 
memorable, but there are far too many 
them and there is no attempt at grouping. On 
reviewer has rather naively stigmatised the “1” 
as lazy, ignorant, inquisitive and spoilt—hoy 
indeed could she have been anything else ?— 
and in fact Mrs. McCormick is to be recommende 
in that she has forsworn pose and rhapsody ani 
does not attempt the winning or abject self 
presentation of the writer,who exhibits his speci: 
idiosyncrasies as a beggar his sores. While n 
so competently arranged, the canvas of Littl; 
Coquette is as massed and episodic as that 0 
Frith’s “Derby Day”; and standing out abov 
the other hurriedly sketched figures, personable, 
august and a little ridiculous, are the father ani 
mother of this sharp-eyed child. Those wh 
enjoy descriptions of interiors should read thi 
book ; and when they tite of plush walls, whit: 
wood-work, satin curtains and kid gloves, may 
turn to such scenes as these: 

I would feast on sour milk, with two great slicc 


of bread baked in a primitive oven, covered wit 


thick slabs of sweet butter and seasoned with 
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n 18 was rolling .in_ the manure of his Pass Week-end Competitions have little in, common, and will take good care not to 
bee OF from his trough while waiting without meet again when the beano is over. *D. H. 

true to be transformed into sausages, No. 813 
ion d pork and chitterlings. ‘ Liberals : A company of high-class morticians with, 
i ; one is left with the impression that “Set by G. W. Stonier a corpse so skilfully embalmed that they cannot 
from wm the has more to say and that we shall want The usual prizes are offered for a letter—or an believe it is really dead. 
ows iit to hear what it is, extract from a letter—written during the holiday Tories ; A group of self-confident people staggered 
ad bis Hester W. CHAPMAN season by an animal in the Zoo to a relative still at at meeting a goose who has said “ Boo!” to them, 
as , large abroad. Limit, 200 words. Entries to be National Liberals : A cosy family of fleas anguished 
; . ‘ i t finding that the dog has died on them 
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se Jewish Labour pi in vr game By G. ieidaued. to soiteed. lid Socialists : Evangelists, who, after preaching the 
<n MUENZNER. Gollancz. en Ga. RESULT OF COMPETITION. New Jerusalem for years, find, a little to their surprise, 
s, wh Dr. Muenzner sets out to give the facts and figures No. 810 the hods and trowels thrust into their hands. 
se whi of the interlocked economic structure of the Jewish Set by Pink Flower ~ Independents: Neutrons producing a marked 
indoy Labour Movement in Palestine, He examines the Lord. Keynes described the Parliament that met 1clease of energy by bombarding the atom of parlia- 
Soeeel papel - = —— types of under- after the election of 1918 as a “ sct of hard-faced mentary stolidity. *W. H. G. Price 
ind tei king w. the Labour Movement appears business men who looked as though they had done Independ. : rong-mi 
ey 2 either as the controlling factor or as an important well out of the war.” The usual prizes are offered 15.0 sa amy a joa ays _ sayy 
ion, partner. And he expounds the relations with private for a set of ‘Similarly descriptive phrases on cach of many’s at oittne of Gites - theme ne ene gee 
named enterprise. It is a remarkable achievement which the parties in the new House of Commons, not for- 2 hi " * iii eps 
ve now ne tecords. The Jewish Federation of Labour getting Independents. IR ROBERT WITT 
e sty; cludes in its members more than half the Jewish Report by Pink Flower Conservatives : They appear like the shrunken 
with adult population of Palestine. It is both a political How many competitors have ever read Lord Keynes’s Gulliver upon the meal-table of the Brobdingnagian 
chou, yg Party and a federation of trade unions. Its economic phrase in its original context ? It isa shrewd comment /*>ourers. “nn 
4 development has been concentrated particularly on which deserved to | & qelebea? “aie: Pad Liberals : Each seems exultant in his own survival 
agricultural production; and it is responsible for many entrants mistook it for a wisecrack or produced Independents : Their variegated aspect and show 
ania far the larger part of the Jewish communal aad small- : : - of determination illustrate the perpetuation of the 
perpe 
ng ‘ smart answers which would seem incongruous in the cee 
any of bolder settlements, which account for 70 per Cent. of sober setting of a book on history or economics. I Uatnotic ideal. “RALPH ELSLeY 
the mixed ing. It is res i : : “ , : . , 
. On : pe ar ponsible also for an equal was hoping that this competition would yield at least Conservatives : A National Figure followed by many 
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t—howgms Portan thi eae an € country, a systeM ‘taken up and endowed with a currency equal to the Liberals: A Brains Trust without its Question- 
sise 2 Of heal! So apeamen oe serene mana 4 ofa million original, The flint of inspiration, alas, produced few master. 
une: : : { 
nendeifame Persons, . pa ee and enterprises sparks. I am at a loss to find a single entry which Commumists ; Two red spots pretending to be a rash. 
dy and designed to give employment, a Hebrew newspaper, sustains a high level throughout, although quite a REDLING 
t seligm Which has the largest circulation, and other cultural number of competitors managed to throw off one or : Sa 
specifiy *tivities, and the principal purchasing and marketing “two phrases of considerable merit, I am printing a Independents : With ali the activity and assurance 
‘ile no] instruments of the Jewish agricultural population. selection of these and recommen dd that three guiness of creatures who have never known the whip. 
Litt All these activities ant ao together through @ be shared amongst those marked with an asterisk. hantys 'Batag 
that cjg Holding company : General Co-operative Asso- ‘ ‘ Independents : They rather suggest the jury in 
+ above ciation of Jewish Labour, whose total assets are less Conservatives The Conservatives reassembled Alice in Wonderland, errant but earnest and 7 Mts 
onablefM than £400,000; but the capital invested by the With the rueful expression of men who had praised jibe w be suppressed. PANTARE! 
‘er ani members of the Labour Federation in the co-operative ‘heir God and dried themselves up with their own . 
se Why Societies and companies amounts to some £16,000,000. Powder. ; ' capatrs: tke 9 Goltegtion af speagatahe witherh 
ad thi Dae Federation does, in fact, much of the work of Liberal Nat.: The Liberal National Party might jubilant but incredulous. : 
» white the Social State, and does it without the power of well have advertised ‘itself in the Times as “ex-office- _ Liberal National : Parasites who all but perished 
s, mar the State, through the devotion and enthusiasm of its holders, go any place, do anything. with their host. : 
> 1M members. That they have been able toachieve intwenty ILL.P.: ‘Having failed to make a four, the 1.L.P. Independents : The ga‘lant cavalry—firmly mounted 
at slic Years a self-supporting economy both agricultural resumed with a sigh its game of Senetwat, on their hobby-horses. *H. P. MrADWway 
ed witif™ and industrial, in an immigrant population, which , R. F. Lasiis Common Wealth : A bomber pilot being used as a 
cd with commanded little capital and had scarcely any know- Labour : Like Cinderella when the shoe fitted. single-seat fighter. 
ll thos: ledge of agriculture, is due partly to the help of Conservative: Like Lord Curzon if his under- Conservatives: A set of hard-faced business men 
Pi cama national capital, subscribed by the Jewish people, footman had slapped him on the back. who have not done so well out of the war. 
. fel partly to outstanding administrative and business Liberal: The duckling who, after all, didn't turn ILL.P.: Three old maids ever failing to understand 
eB este ability, but mainly to the non-economic idealism of into a swan. why they have not been fruitful and multiplied. 
the people. Independents : Like the family at a wedding who UNcLE ARFA 
Personal ~ Persona!—continued A dati MERICAN  Organisati desires fairly 
bo Be en FoNe woman grad., for health reasons hb ey Seppe tt aig oe sg ANTED, an unfurn. 3- 7. * by 2 A large house tn bet Ter uae as Hostel for 
th oo ordered to live month by sea, urgently Street, W.1, will still reach Anthony Panting. friends returning L evacua- | War Children. Home Counties area pref. 
4 lis Ps — accom. No special Sa neces- A 30° BOOK highly commended, on Trading in | tion. Any dist. easy access Aldwych, oxArrso. | within 20 miles London, Write H.Q., of 
4 sy P.Gi, anything ; here. Likely I Miter ‘Markets (Euro >, Near- and Ww" ED two gos unfurnished rooms : Foster Parents’ Pian for War Children Inc., 
on <a or cancellations frm Box Aré615. Far- st, Africa, Dominions, etc.). ““ Money in St. John’s ‘ood or Regént’s Park 5, Wool Exchange, Coleman St., London 
icture (CHILDREN’ S Hostel in country or seaside. Po ee Tos. i Useful Publications. 37 referred. One lady. Box 9704. .C.2. Phone, Mon. 1352. 
G Woman interested in financing and run- TAMb St W.C.2 WO home-loving working girls urgently Where to Sta watt 
3 Gr ning home for children would like to contact 5*s Approval selections British need small flat from Sept., Chelsea/ ED, Breakfast, sath, do Voile ee 
pase dis ton and fa pa et pd extra - ois a So Broce aati _ Wale ue. to i ogee mine ——~ & “nightly, incl. service ; also week ly terms. 
hous ro 1 over yments x Tror. 
1 Londo Box 999 ae Cony oe ae y 'T Story Writing. d 6d. for speci- pepe ns! Fer with use kit. and bathrm. Ap Cee - L —~: 
or Craft He Bays wanted, private or hotel. Onc men lesson of world-famous course. Regent tly needed by prof. lady. Box Arrgr. yom Hotel, 8 Clanricarde Gdns., Bay swater. 
two rooms, 16 gus. offered for | Institute (191R), Palace Gate, W.8. X-of cer urgently requires unfurnished : 
How 1 4 g LAX ES. Charming, magnificent view. 
N Box Arr21. OICES Mary Lavin, Nicholas Moore, heuse to rent, London or suburbs. Posi- 4 ‘Modern conveniences. Croft Hotel, 
Masi (501 NWALL. Bungalow, overlooking St. Ronald Mason, Stuart Gilbert, John | tion desperate, pjease help. Box A1072. Clappersgate, Tel ‘Ambleside 33 
‘ieee Ives Bay, sleep 3, available one sm Atkins, Michael James, ete. to 74. pus OCTOR’S widow, elderly, wants 2 yeuifern. UNSHINE _holida Mod ne 
: nae Pave Oct. oan ry gns. Box Ar193. Press, Wood’ House, Tring, H rooms, oe modern conv., some S ‘ena perfect seaberbine hole. in ‘cumbtiont 
4A ! bookshogping, the name to remember MODERN books wanted. i. ‘Clarke Hall, sees N. 1 Thames. Box Aro88. at Britain's luxury sun club,  Fullest facils. for 
. oy is meee Ken Bookshop. Ltd., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. GENTLY d., smi. unfurn. flat, pref. complete sun poe Fr bathing Write (endl. £ s.) 
“w 1c X-Service student (Austrian), teaches FT Gloomabury/ ker St. area, Box A1093. | for club brochure. Sec. (C.), N. Devon Chib 
elc French, Indiv. meth. Box Ar138. Accommodation Vacant and Wanted Was NTED 2/4 roomed flat, West End, | Beaworthy, Devon RiP OE) - SY uadal 
Locnerey ALCOLM M CHARMING Bijou Guest House, h, and c., utnished. Box A119. UTUMN and wi 3di iy 
cooks bt M (3), Mummy & Daddy (6 yrs. oc ened t ake ikeiee oon CO. 5 N_ and winter at Edinor Private 
ence, a R.A.F.V.R.), wan’ desperately make Room, incl. dinner, bang wy accom. Hotel, Minehead, for rest and comfort. 
oe Gis ‘tenalan' tonetaty: soak ejfiat, London. pe 2 gens. Few mins. Marble Arch, nr, tube from Sept., Barnet. Box A149. Glorious scenery. Sheltered position. as 
Kindly souls aria: > Box Arr4t 80 Maida Vale, W.9. MAT. 1930. OMMERCIAL artist, wife req. furn. flat/ | reach all pmo’ s ochaus douba le soos. 
‘Portabe : . : T)oRser, near sea, golf, town. try |° flatlet. (Careful ten.). Box Ar137. Cent. hte. E efor O ber on vards. 
lor SYMP. ATHETIC tuition, all subjects, in home home, long-term, food offered in ADVERTISER requires ‘within daily journey A! — invited for October onwards. 
~yr.-ol of woman grad., Camb. Hons., for children modem house with ‘iaity Eelp. 30s. weekly and London, in pleasant surroundings, house and Literary 
the adver needing extra help. N.W. area. Box Arr8r. ht friendly help. Box Arrst. of character, with comfort and in good con- rpyewrrt Tie Peyie Morgan gives im- 
« Reader FREE conversation courses in French for ‘© let, 6 mths. or longer, furnished cottage, | dition. d, minimum 4, Rec. 2/3, bath, mediate personal attention to Plays, 
 advt. a ers if room or rooms provided. mod. convs. 1 = Torquay. Sept. | usual offices, garage, small garden. Box Aro69. | Manuscripts, etc. Pinecroft, West Hill, Ottery 
. _ Charg! or individuals. Box A1189. th onwards. Bex isos PlED-a-terre sought by Language Mistress. t. ry, Devon. 
yd. a word L A mere neg Se lessons Ho let, futnd. t ae Se ptember. Cottage, Away during term. Home counties pref. UW" THORS’ MSS., theses, etc., typed intelli- 
Box beautifully situat oon, meoeanes Dent, c/o Miss May, 56 Hatherley Ct., W.2. a tf grad. C.1.S., 13 Dudley Grove. 
RUSSIAN Classes by prof teaches (Leningrad on bus route, 1 doable, I si Pgh ai would appreciate comfortable | Epsom 9 
Univ. ). Groups/individual léssons. | inside yey ee nt gns. Cc cog consider ccommodation winter months with — r YPING: ” and Duplicating by Ex i. 
<. meg oe » FRO 3341/write, "Box 9398. long let at people artistic-literary interests, unspoilt rural MSS. Plays, etc. Metropolitan Type- 
wi a by ussian. *Phone , Penmorfa, P village or small seaside resort Hants., Dorset, | writing Office, 2 Glenhurst Avenue, London, 
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